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For the Companion. 


MISS AMANDA’S IMPROVEMENTS. 


Miss Amanda Dwyer Smithson was the very | 
last of the Smithsons,—the last of the Dwyers had | 
disappeared when her mother, Amanda Dwyer, | 
had stood beside Josh Smithson down in the| 
little stone chapel, and said that one momentous | 
“Yes.” 

But Miss Amanda was equally proud of the | 
Dwyers and the Smithsons, and she counted her- 
self the last of both. Wasn’t she the sole owner | 
of the two old homesteads ? 
eyes and hair of the 
Dwyers, and the strong 
will and common-sense of 
the Smithsons? Why 
shouldn’t she be proud of 





some of the tender ones the night before, and few 
of them had been potted. Miss Amanda liked 
them to stand the wind and weather as long as 
possible. There was a satisfied look in the black 
eyes and about the tightly compressed lips. 
“There aint no one ’round here,’’ said Miss 
Amanda to herself, ‘that’s got a yard like that. 
I don’t know as I ever seen a prettier yard any- 
wheres. The squares in the city is laid off very 
fine, but law! I’ve looked at city people starin’ 
over the palin’s as if they’d give their eyes to live 
here.” 
Miss Amanda’s soliloquy was interrupted by 


Hadn’t she the black | the appearance of a horse and buggy which 





both ? 

Now, to prove that this 
black-eyed, brisk little 
woman of forty-five pos- 
sessed the characteristic 
common-sense of the 
Smithsons, it is only nec- 
essary to say that she tried 
to farm neither of her two 
estates, but let them out to 
trustworthy tenants, and 
herself moved to a pretty 
place two miles nearer the 
village. This place of 
Miss Amanda’s, —every- 
body called her Miss 
Amanda, notwithstanding 
the grandeur floating 
about her other names,— 
consisted of a long, low 
white house with green 
shutters, and quite a num- 
ber of porches, surrounded 
by an acre or so of lawn 
blooming with flowers. 

‘If I can’t farm,’’ Miss 
Amanda would say, ‘‘and 
I low that I can’t, I can 
*tend to flowers.”’ 

The villagers sought 
her upon all the festivals 
of the year, to beg, borrow, 
and steal some of her treasures; for, when the | 
flowers were not waving in the summer sunshine, | 
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they were thriving wonderfully in the unpoetical | 


. . | 
heat of coal fires. Such roses! white and pink, 


‘and deep red and deeper red and deepest red,” 
as Miss Wicks used to say, ‘‘and Mandy Smith- 


stopped at the front gate. It was 
the shabby, well-splashed buggy, 
known in this, and a large country 
| district, as ‘‘the doctor’s.’? When 
|it appeared outside a house, 
| and the doctor stood hooking his 


isn't a pit.”’ 


fixin’s, he’d mended it straight off. 
let things go to rack and ruin. 
come Monday with his fixin’s.”’ 

“Tt isn’t the gate, Miss Amanda. 
much to tell you a story.”” 
now. 


Taint one to 
That man’s to 


I'd like very 
He was grave enough 


prepared to listen. 

| “I have just come away from a very sad scene,”’ 
{began Doctor Johns. “Jim Nail was brought 
| home from the quarries late last night without a 












A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


son was that mean, considerin’ she’s got so many, | horse with mechanical precision to the post, there | breath in his body. The men worked with him 


and I’ve got none.” 

Miss Amanda lived alone. Except for an old 
man who came now and then to hoe the garden- 
beds, she did all the work herself. 

‘And pray why shouldn’t I do it myself?’ she 
asked, when an officious neighbor ventured an 
opinion that, having so much money coming in 
from the farms, she might get some one to do it 
for her. ‘Did you ever know a Dwyer or a 


Smithson to set with her arms folded, and look on | 


at other people potterin’ ’round her work? Do 
you think I want a woman in here eatin’ her head 
oft, while I’m ’tendin’ the flowers? And if you 
imagine any one can raise roses, you’re makin’ a 
mighty big mistake. How’s that slip I give you, 
Mary Lowry ?” 

Mrs. Lowry, thinking of the slip drooping in its 
little flower-pot at home, had nothing more to 
say. 

‘Some persons,”’ continued Miss Amanda, 
warming to the subject, “‘come to me and say: 
‘Law! I take more trouble than you with my 
flowers, but somehow they won’t grow; ’pears as 
if you just stick ’em in the ground, and grow they 
must.’ ”’ 

With the common-sense of the Smithsons the 
ailings of the Dwyers had descended to Miss 
Amanda, and the village doctor was called in 
rather frequently during the year. 

‘“‘This back-ache I’m sure you can’t do nothin’ 
for,’’ she would positively assert, ‘‘because Grand- 
mother Dwyer was subject to it, I’ve heard mother 
say; and as for the weak feelin’ in my arms and 
acrost my chest, that’s from mother herself.’”” She 
wouldn’t believe, for an instant, that this compli- 
cation of diseases came from “tendin’ the roses.” 

Miss Amanda stood at the window, looking 
out at the flowers, one Sunday afternoon. The 
autumn was upon them; a slight frost had nipped 


’ 


| was generally an air of bustle and preparation to 
| receive him, in-doors. 

| Miss Amanda made as much stir as she could. 
| She disarranged a tidy and straightened it again, 
pulled the large arm-chair close to the hearth 
whereon she had kindled a fire, and kept herself in 
a nervous state by repeating over and over: “I 
didn’t send for him. I didn’t send for him not as 
| I know.” 

‘““How are you, this afternoon, Miss Amanda? 
Pretty brisk? Think I’m coming to see some of 
the roses after last night’s frost, eh? No, no, I’ve 
too much sense for that; you’re ahead of me 
there.” 

He sat down in the arm-chair, and spread his 
hands over the cheerful blaze. 

“T didn’t know but what Jake,”—Jake was 
the doctor’s hired man,— “might ‘a’ made a mis- 
take, and thought I sent after you.” 

“Can’t I come in for a friendly call?’’ asked 
the doctor, laughing, but moving a little uneasily 
in his seat. 

“T see in your face you’ve got somethin’ to tell 
me,”’ said Miss Amanda; folding her hands in her 
lap, and waiting patiently. ‘Law! Doctor Johns, 
you aint used to bein’ bashful.” 

The doctor laughed again. ‘You're too cute 
for me, Miss Amanda; the fact is I came to 
suggest an improvement.”’ 

Miss Amanda straightened herself up. Doctor 
| Johns suggesting an improvement to her! The 
| idea of improvement at all was, in itself, ridicu- 
|lous, but coming from Doctor Johns it was 
| doubly so. 

“Tf you mean the pit, greenhouses as they call 

em ‘round here, I wouldn’t have one of the 

| things on the place, not if it was give to me, not if 

| it Was wrapped in scent paper and was sent to 
| me all the way from Paris.” 





| for hours, and then they sent for me. If you'd 
| been there, Miss Amanda, you’d understand how 
hard a doctor’s duty sometimes is. I saw ata 
| glance that the poor fellow had been killed in an 
|instant, for his skull was crushed. To see those 
| two children clinging to him and calling his name, 





and not to be able to do a thing; only to feel for | 


|a dead man’s pulse, and say, ‘I am not needed 
here ?’ was very hard.’’ 

“The querries is awful things,’’ burst out Miss 
Amanda, ‘“‘it'd be better to do without the stone, 
than to have wholesale murder.”’ 

“They’re a careless set down at Wilson’s. 
life, more or less, is nothing to them. But this is 
not to the point. The boy is so little, the best 
thing will be to ship him off to an asylum. But 


A 


| you ever set eyes on. If I hadn’t so many at 
home, I would take her myself; but they’d fight. 
You’ve plenty of house-room; won’t you allow 
an old friend to propose an improvement ?”’ 

“Take the child!’’ screamed Miss Amanda; 
well-nigh overcome with amazement at the sug- 
gestion. ‘‘Who’d wait on her, I'd like to know ?”’ 

‘‘Why, she’s twelve years old. By the time 
you’d water your plants once, my word on it, 
she’d water ’em three times.” 

‘And have them all rottin’ in their pots, I 
dare say. Doctor Johns, I aint too old to wait on 
myself.” 

‘‘Haven’t you any Christian charity !’’ cried the 
doctor, losing his temper. ‘I’d have asked any 
other woman in the town first, but they’ve all got 
children of their own. ‘The way that girl looked 
at me with her black eyes. 
take her home.”’ 


Miss Amanda, tartly. 
“TI suppose there’s nothing for it but they’ll 





Miss Amanda leaned back in her chair and | 


the girl, Miss Amanda, she’s the prettiest child | 


I’m hanged if I don’t | 

| cake in the pantry you'd forgotten all about. 
‘And what'll Mrs. Johns say to that ?”’ inquired | stop in and help eat them, only the town-children 
| are crying with the measles. Good-morning, Miss 
| Amanda! good-by, my dear!’’ and he nodded to 


“Not as a curiosity, Miss Amanda? But it| both have to go to the poor-house. Things are 


not equal in this world. Here’s all this room,” 


“TI know the front gate’s hard to open, but there | he stretched his arms about him, ‘‘and one little 
was a man along Saturday, and if he’d had his | 


woman, who doesn’t seem to know how good God 
is to her, set down in the midst of it; and there’s 
that child who can’t even stay in the miserable 
hovel she has called her home.”* 

‘*You said as she had black eyes ?”’ 
Amanda, irresolutely. 

The doctor saw the advantage he was gaining 
when Miss Amanda had become interested in the 
color of the girl’s eyes, and he followed it up by 
saying, ‘Yes, for all the world like yours. That 


asked Miss 


/is what made me think of you.” 


“Suppose I was to take 
her, and git tired of her ?” 

“But you won't.” 

‘Suppose I was to take 
her on trial ?’’ 

‘Do it!” he jumped 
up and shook her by the 
hand. ‘I said to myself, 
‘T'll go over and see Miss 
Amanda about this mat- 
ter. I knew the Smithsons, 
and I knew the Dwyers, 
and I just thought all that 
blood isn’t going to count 
for nothing.’ May I fetch 
the little girl to-morrow ? 
Things are all upside 
down. I’ve got Mag Riggs 
established as superinten- 
dent of affairs, and the 
sooner I settle this mat- 
ter the better.” 

Miss Amanda said yes, 
he might fetch the little 
girl to-morrow if he 
liked. 

To say that the last of 
the Smithsons was per- 
turbed that Monday morn- 
ing, very imperfectly ex- 
presses the state of the 
good lady’s feelings. There 
was to be a child in the 
house; a child who, if she 
went through her time of 
trial, would always be in 
the house. 

Miss Amanda was up 
with the dawn, peeping 
out the window every 
time she heard wheels; 
disappointed, though she 
wouldn’t have owned it 
| for the world, when the wheels kept on past the 
gate. 

By and by, the shabby buggy, with its two oc- 
| cupants, drew up before the gate, and the mistress 
| of the roses surprised herself by running half-way 
down the yard to meet them. The doctor came 
| along, holding the little girl by the hand. 

He had told the truth when he said she was 
| pretty, even though Mag Riggs had attempted to 
| plaster down the boisterous curls with a plentiful 
| supply of soapy water, and tied the strings of the 
ugly little hat firmly under her chin. 

Miss Amanda couldn’t help wondering how the 
| doctor ever came to think of her, when he looked 
|in Molly Nail’s black eyes. Miss Amanda’s glass 
| showed her two keen eyes, bright and intelligent, 
but Molly’s glass, if she had ever had one, would 
have reflected eyes whose expression changed with 
every passing moment; great, dull-black, won- 
dering eyes ; laughing, mischievous eyes, glorious, 
passionate eyes. 

Little Tom, her brother, had seen those same 
eyes in all these phases and many more. But 





| those days were over and gone, and they looked 


up at Miss Amanda in a frightened, wistful sort of 
way. It was a little forest bird the doctor had 
brought Miss Amanda to tame, and, lo! it was 
tamed already, for nothing tames so quickly as 
this same feeling of fright. 

“She looks like she was a very nice little gal,” 


| said Miss Amanda, timidly. 


“By George! she is,’’ cried the jovial doctor. 
“You’ve got some chickens for her to feed, I 
know. Rosie, at home, thinks there’s nothing 
better than feeding chickens; and I shouldn’t 
wonder one bit if you had some stray pieces of 
I'd 





154 THE YOUTH’S 


them both and was off and never one word about | went down for Miss Amanda’s potatoes, and it 
flowers. | was still a little old woman who was coming up | 
But Miss Amanda wasn’t thinking of flowers | the stairs, and who saw a child, with great, brown | 
either, as she took Molly into the sitting-room and | eyes, looking piteously around him in the narrow | 
helped her off with her things. She gave her a| hall. 
piece of cake,—-not a piece put away and for- But it wasn’t a little old woman who stood in 
gotten,—but baked that very day before sunup. | the doorway, and let the potatoes roll down the | 
Molly ate the cake mechanically, gazing about) cellar steps; it wasn’t a little old woman who | 
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bully in the common acceptation of the term, but | long pikes, were stationed at various points below 
his ungovernable temper, and perfect recklessness | to keep the current clear. 

of consequences when under its influence, made| All went well until the second day, when a 
him feared by those who were compelled to work | large tree with upturned roots came down the cur- 
with him. Complaints were constantly being | rent, and lodged in the narrowest part of the 
made against him, and some of the hands even |chasm. A formidable jam ensued; the foremost 
threatened to leave the camp unless Big Olaf was | logs, driven on by those behind, were piled up be- 


discharged. tween the narrow banks of the gorge for a long 


her with her pretty, scared eyes. 

Life was changed for the descendant of the 
Smithsons. The time of trial passed by, and 
found the little girl still there, feeding the chickens, 
watering the flowers, helping with the cooking, 
a little automatic being, without one bit of | 
child-life in her, and Miss Amanda was perfectly | 
satisfied. 

“‘She’s as quiet as a mouse,”’ she told the 
doctor, “and she’s comp’ny for me, too. I don’t | 
know as I could well git along without her.” | 

She was teaching Molly to knit, and found the 
little fingers, that could peel potatoes and turnips | 
so cleverly, became so many thumbs when they | 
took the knitting-needles in them. 

“A little gal, and can’t knit!’ said Miss 
Amanda, severely. ‘Mother taught me to knit | 
when I was six year old. I couldn’t have a little 
gal in the house who didn’t know how to knit.” 

That was the beginning of the lessons, but they 
were resumed next day, and carried on quite | 
steadily. | 

The sun poured im on Miss Amanda and her | 
pupil. The needles were working pretty well this 
afternoon; only four stitches had been dropped, 
and they were picked up immediately. Miss 
Amanda had been replenishing her protégée’s 
wardrobe. She was placing the articles in a pile, | 
counting as she did so. 

“Four pairs of nice woollen stockin’s. Now, 1 | 
guess when you was home, you didn’t have | 
nothin’ but cotton ones, and them your pappy | 
bought at the store. Two knit undershirts. [| 
expect you never even seen undershirts until you 
come here. One gray flannel skirt for every day, 
and a white one for Sunday. Three frocks that'll | 
reach to your ankles, the kind I wore myself when | 
I was a little gal, not comin’ barely to the knee 
like I see some of the children sportin’ round in. 
You'll be better dressed than ever you was in 
your life; you certainly did fall on your feet.” 

Then the little, tame thing forgot she was tame, 
and, much to-the surprise of Miss Amanda, put 
her curly head right down on top of the new 
frocks, and burst out crying. 

‘‘Have you got a pain?’’ asked Miss Amanda, 
anxiously. 

‘‘When I was home,’’ sobbed Molly, quite for- 
getting that she ought to say either ‘‘Yes, ma’am,”” 
or, ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ when asked a question, ‘I 
used to run and jump and play with little Tom all 
day, and I used to cook father’s supper, too. 
And, in the evenins’, en he come home, he said I’d | 
grow’d, and he'd put Tom on his shoulder, so’s 
he’d be taller’n any of us.”’ 

She stopped a moment, weeping, and then went 
on. ‘You're very good, fixin’ me clothes, I 
know, and lettin’ me call you aunt, when you | 
aint my aunt, and givin’ me good things to eat, but 
I don’t want nice clothes and good things to eat | 
unless Tom has ’em, too. And when I’m a} 
woman, I’m goin’ to work and work and work | 
and work until I can have little Tom with me.” 

Here the little forest bird raised her head, looked | 
around at the sunny, carpeted room, at the red- 
covered table and the two tall rocking-chairs, in | 
one of which sat Miss Amanda, straight and | 
stupefied ; she looked around, and was awed back 
into tameness; looked at Miss Amanda again, | 
and faltered out: 

‘“‘No ma’m, I aint got no pain.” 

That night Miss Amanda had a dream of the | 
time when she was little, and wasn’t the last of 
the Smithsons. When her little brother, the heir | 
to the two farms, rolled in the hay, rode the horses 
to water, and ruled his sister with a mighty hand. 
And she was not only submissive under it, but 
rather liked the yoke. 

“Law! but I’ve changed since them days,”’ said | 
Miss Amanda, waking suddenly, and rubbing her 
eyes, for the dream had left her gazing down on 
little Josh's grave. 

That afternoon, Miss Amanda sent for the doc- 
tor, who came promptly. This was Wednesday, 
and on Saturday, he stopped at the gate again. 

‘Miss Amanda must be powerful sick,’’ said 
Mrs. Rhyder, “the doctor a-goin’ twict a week. 
I'll run over this evenin’ and see what’s the 
matter.” 

But Miss Amanda didn’t look much like a sick 
person as the doctor was tying his horse. Her 
cheeks were as red as the reddest of her roses. 

“Molly,”’ she called, sharply, ‘I want you to go 
down in the cellar, right off, and get the potatoes 
for dinner, and mind you open the back winder, 
and pick ’em out of a size.” 

But, as the child passed her, moved by some 
inward feeling, she put her hand on the shining 
curls, and said, “I want as you should run and 
skip and play as you used to. I’d a’most for- 
gotten how ’twas when I was little.’ 

Then she hurried the little girl on, and went to 
the door to meet Doctor Johns, who was carrying 
a very large bundle. 

“You've got himy’’ cried Miss Amanda, eagerly. 
“My! but he looks as if he was goin’ to cry. Set 
him down, and do come in.”’ 

The doctor and Miss Amanda fairly ran to the 
parlor, and peeped out the crack of the door. 

Molly looked like a little old woman when she 








| uttered that glad ‘“‘Oh!"’ and ran to meet the small 
figure hurrying along the hall. 

Little Tom's arms were about her neck, little 
Tom’s golden curls mingled with the black, while 
Molly laughed and cried together. 

Then Doctor Johns clasped Miss Amanda’s 
hand, and would not leave off shaking it, while he 
whispered, in a husky voice, ‘By George! you're 
better at improvements than I am.” 

L. R. BAKER. 
4o 


EVERY-DAY WORK. 


Better the steady flow; the torrent’s dash 
Soon leaves its rent track dry. 
The light we love is not a lightning flash 
From out a midnight sky, 
But the sweet sunshine, whose unfailing ray, 
From the calm throne of blue, lights every day. 
—Selected, 
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For the Companion. 


BIG OLAF. 


In the autumn of 1872 I accepted the position | 


of book-keeper offered me by a Chicago firm that 
was extensively engaged in the lumber business 
in the central part of the lower peninsula of 


| Michigan. The firm employed nearly a hundred 


men. My duties consisted in keeping account of 


their time, making out the monthly pay-rolls, and 


such other miscellaneous office work as the busi- 
ness required. 

The tract of land owned by the company was 
situated on both sides of Rapid Run, a tributary 
of the Tittibawassee River, which, in turn, is a 
tributary of the Saginaw, a large stream naviga- 
ble by the largest vessels that ply upon the Great 
Lakes. 

As is indicated by its name, Rapid Run was a 
small but swift stream. During the summer 
months it dwindled to a mere rivulet, but when 
swollen by the spring rains and melting snows, it 
became a raging torrent, which was made to serve 
the company by ficating logs to the confluence of 
the Tittibawassee and Saginaw Rivers, where its 
extensive mills were situated. 

Most of the men employed at the camp were 
foreigners; many of them were Norwegian emi- 
grants but just arrived in this country. Among 
the whole number there were only about twenty 
native Americans. ~ 

Corporations find it difficult to procure a supply 
of American workmen. Indeed, many of them 
give the preference to foreigners, who have, at 
least, this in their favor, that they are much less 


particular about their fare than are native Ameri- | 


cans. At all events, a large proportion of the 
thousands of men employed in the great lumber 
districts of the West are aliens, whom the agents 


of the companies hire fresh from the emigrant | 


trains constantly arriving at Detroit and Chicago. 

Shortly after I assumed my new position there 
arrived at the camp from Detroit a company of 
twenty-eight men, most of them newly arrived 
emigrants from Norway. Among them was a 
man whose character stands out in my experience 
with men, as the strangest combination of sublime 
courage and heroism, with a disposition that at 


times was reckless and vindictive, that it was ever | 


my fortune to encounter. 

His name was Olaf Bjornsen, but he was known 
among his companions as simply Big Olaf, a 
designation fully warranted by his stature. Phys- 
ically he was a most perfect specimen of man- 
hood. He stood six feet and four inches in his 
stockings, and weighed not far from two hundred 
and fifty pounds, but there was not a superfluous 
ounce of flesh on him. 

Beyond his possession of the proportions and 
strength of a giant, there was nothing about 
him to excite admiration. His face seemed to be 
the rallying point for all the base passions that 
ever struggled for the mastery of the human coun- 
tenance. 

His features were of the cast peculiar to the 
Scandinavian people, but from beneath his beet- 
ling brows his fierce blue eyes gleamed with a 
forbidding light that caused him to be shunned 
even by his own countrymen. 

At the time of which I write he had been in this 
country about two years, and before coming to us, 
had been employed as a ’longshoreman on the 
wharves at Detroit. 

The foreman, or boss, as he was called by the 
men, was a Mr. White, a kindly, Christian gen- 
tleman, who had formerly been employed in the 
company’s office at Chicago. His precarious 
health had induced him to seek an out-door life, 
in the hope that the pure air and resinous odor of 
the pines would prove beneficial to him. 

He was accompanied by his wife, a beautiful 
and accomplished woman, whose devotion to her 
husband led her to bear with cheerfulness the 
hardship incident to life in a lumber camp, and 
also by their little son Wilton, aged six years, 
who, with the addition of one servant, made up 
the household. 

It was not long before the evil disposition of 
the big Norwegian began to assert itself, and to 


|make trouble among the men. He was not a 


Mr. White hesitated to discharge him, unless 
|actually obliged to do so, for, in fact, Big Olaf 
was a valuable hand. His great strength many 
| times enabled him to do the work of two ordinary 
| men, and he was always faithful in the discharge 
|of any duty assigned him. 
| Although he was sullen and reticent and avoided 
associating with his fellow-workmen, it was 
noticed that he manifested a peculiar liking for the 
| little son of the boss. The only occasions on 
| which I ever saw his features relax from the sullen 
| scowl habitual to them was when he was in the 
| boy's company. The little fellow was naturally 


| timid and reserved, but he seemed from the first | 


to enjoy and to return the affection of the big 
Norwegian for him. 

The long winter evenings, which were whiled 
away by most of the hands at various games or 
in boisterous recital of stories of adventure, were 
at first spent by Big Olaf in sulky silence by the 
warm glow of the open-fire; but after a time he 
began to amuse himself by carving with his 
pocket-knife really artistic and skilfully executed 
articles, which, when they were finished, he gave 
to the boy, who was delighted with them. 

The force of workmen was divided into squads 
of about thirty men, each of which was directed 
by a foreman. 

The foreman of the squad with which Big Olaf 
worked was a Welshman named Ferron, a dark, 
wiry man of medium height, and perfectly fear- 
less. He was almost the only man in the camp 
who did not seem to fear the Norwegian, whom 
he frequently had occasion to reprove for his harsh 
usage of the team with which he worked. 

One dark afternoon toward the close of Feb- 


|ruary, Big Olaf was employed in skidding logs | 


with a span of horses which were especial favor- 
ites of Ferron’s, who himself cared for them, and 
|who could not bear to see them misused. In 
attempting to start an enormous log from a hollow 
in which it lay, after several ineffectual attempts, 
the spirited team became excited, and refused to 
draw. 

| Yielding to his ungovernable temper, the Nor- 
| wegian at length caught the nearest horse by the 
bit, and began to kick him with his heavy boot in 
|a most brutal manner. 

Ferron, who was working not far away, called 
| to him to stop, but he paid no attention whatever 
|to the command. The Welshman then caught a 
| heavy ox-goad from the hands of one of the men, 
{and bounding to the spot, dealt Big Olaf a terrific 
| blow across the shoulders. 
| With a yell of pain, the enraged giant left the 
| horses and turned upon Ferron, who followed up 
his first blow with others, backing away as the 
Norwegian advanced. 

The encounter caused the most intense excite- 
|ment among the men, who came hurrying to the 
spot. The affair might have ended differently had 
not the Welshman caught his foot in a protruding 
| root, and fallen backward to the ground. Before 
he could recover himself, the enraged Norwegian 
|seized him, and lifting him as though he had 
| been a child, hurled him with tremendous force 
| against the trunk of an adjacent tree. 
| The unfortunate man dropped limp and lifeless 
to the ground, and never spoke again; he was 
borne to the camp, and died at eight o’clock the 
| same evening. 
| So great was the excitement caused by this un- 
| fortunate affair that no one thought of securing 
| the perpetrator of the deed until some time after 
| its occurrence, and then it was too late. 

He had disappeared, and although the most 
strenuous efforts were put forth to ascertain his 
| whereabouts, and a reward was offered for his 
|arrest, no trace could be found of Big Olaf. 


Where or how he spent the interval between that 


| February day and that on which he reappeared to 
perform a heroic deed no one ever knew. 
| The period of greatest interest and activity ina 
lumber camp is the floating of its logs down small 
| streams to the rivers during the spring freshet, and 
|much skill and daring are required to keep the 
this the case with Rapid Run, which, for much of 
its course, ran between precipitous and rocky 
banks. 

The most troublesome point was about one mile 
below the camp. Here the banks rose perpendic- 
ular twenty-five feet, and converged so that the 
passage was hardly twenty feet in width at the 
narrowest part. For about one-fourth of a mile 
above this point the bed of the stream descended 
rapidly. ° 

During the first week of March a long period of 
cold weather was succeeded by a thaw, which 
soon released the stream from its bonds of ice. 
Swollen by the melting snows, it attained the 
dignity of a river, bearing on its bosom fallen 
limbs and the forest débris which had accumulated 
in its course since the previous spring. 

On the third day of the thaw the water was so 
high that Mr. White determined to begin the run- 
ning of the logs on the following day. Accord- 
ingly most of the hands were set to rolling the 





logs into the stream, while the rest, armed with 


logs moving and prevent jams. Especially was | 


| distance back from the point where the jam 
|occurred. Above the gully, where the stream 
widened, the logs, in a single layer, extended from 
| bank to bank to a point some distance above the 
camp. 

To cut away the tree and start a jam of such 
proportions was a job attended with no little 

|trouble and danger, and not much progress had 
| been made when night came. During the night 
the weather became intensely cold, and continued 
| so several days, during which the logs above the 
| jam froze firmly together. 
| Across the run and nearly opposite the camp 
| Was a low, swampy tract of land about a hundred 
| acres in extent, which was overflowed several feet 
| deep with water dammed back by the jam. The 
|morning following the freeze, this overflow pre- 
sented a smooth, glistening expanse of ice, and 
on several succeeding evenings it was the scene 
of much merriment among the hands, who could 
cross in perfect safety upon a bridge of logs solidly 
frozen in. Little Wilton, the foreman’s son, was 
sometimes allowed by his parents to join them. 

The cold weather was followed by a thaw and 
it was soon evident that the spring break-up had 

| arrived in.earnest. The water rose and in some 
| places a strong current appeared, bearing along 
|now and then a log that had become detached 
from the main mass. 

On the third morning all hands were summoned 
below to assist in starting the jam. Wilton 
|accompanied them about half-way and then 
‘turned back to go with his mother, who had ex- 
| pressed a desire to see the jam start. No one 
| suspected that the boy might venture upon the 
|run. 

But the glistening ice on the overflowed swamp 
was too great a temptation to be resisted. He 
would have one more slide. He climbed down 
the steep bank at a place where the ice looked 
| firm, leaped lightly from log to log and was soon 
| across the run enjoying himself on the smooth ice 
| beyond. 
| Fora long time the boy played on the ice all 
| alone, but as time passed, the encroaching current, 
re-enforced by tiny rivulets from every declivity, 
|widened and lengthened. Still no thought of 
| danger came to him. 

At last he was aroused by an ominous cracking 
of the ice and a thin film of water creeping over 
|the surface toward his feet. A dull, grinding 
| sound coming from the direction of the run in- 
| creased his alarm. 
| With all the speed he could command he has- 
tened to re-cross the stream, but to his terror 
found that where a little time before he had crossed 
in safety an angry torrent now swept, bearing 
along detached masses of logs and ice. 

Mrs. White had started to walk to the scene of 
the jam. She was proceeding leisurely along the 
bank of the swelling stream, enjoying the warm 

| sunshine, when above the rising tumult of the 
| waters and the grinding of the tossing logs and 
jice there fell upon her ear a well-known voice 
| calling ‘““Mamma! mamma!”’ 
| With a start she turned and looked in the direc- 
| tion of the sound, over the glaring ice-plain beyond 
' the run. Again, rising almost from her feet, came 
| that terrified call, “Mamma! O mamma! Save 
me! save me!”’ 

From the high bank upon which she stood she 
| had looked over the object of her search. Now 
she looked downward, and was horrified to see 
| her child standing close to the treacherous edge of 
| the crumbling ice. His hands were outstretched 
| to her and a look of terror was on his face. 

“Go back! go back!’" she cried, as a realization 
| of his peril swept over her. ‘Go back on the 
smooth ice and mamma will go for help.” 

Accustomed to obey, the little fellow turned to 

| retrace his steps. He had got half the distance to 
|the shore when with a loud crack a huge section 
| of the ice upon which he stood broke away from 
|the shore ice and immediately a black line of 
| water showed beyond it. The gap rapidly widened, 
| effectually preventing the boy’s escape. 
At this moment the agonized mother became 
| conscious of a deep and sullen booming, borne 
to her ears from down the run, and mingled with 
it she could hear faintly the shouts of excited 
men. Too well she knew what had happened, 
the jam was broken. 

If her child was saved it must be done quickly. 
Already the mass upon which he was floating was 
| yielding to the grip of the angry current. She 
| gave one glance at the terrified little figure stand- 
ing there so helplessly, and with a prayer to 
heaven for heip, sped away down the stream like 
| the wind. 
| The distance she had to go was nearly a mile, 
| and the way was intercepted by rocks and fallen 
|trees. But in a very short time she sank torn, 

bleeding and exhausted in the arms of her startled 
husband, with only strength to gasp, ‘Wilton! 
Wilton!’ Then she swooned. 

Mr. White at once despatched several of the 
| men up stream toward the camp, to rescue the boy 
' from any peril he might be in. As soon as he 
could restore his wife to consciousness they both 
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followed on, the almost distracted mother refusing 
to remain behind. 

They quickly met the men retracing their steps 
along the bank, keeping pace with the cake of ice, 
upon which was the boy half-dead with terror. 
To rescue him seemed impossible. 

The rocky ‘banks descended perpendicularly to 
the water’s edge and the raging flood was filled 
with a plunging mass of logs and jagged cakes of 
ice. At the point where the stream entered the 
narrow gorge before mentioned, it turned sharply 
to the right. Here a ragged ledge of rocks abutted 
into it, against which the mad waters hurled them- 
selves with prodigious force, and recoiling seemed 
to gather a new impetus as they swept away into 
the narrow defile. 

Toward this dangerous point the boy was now 
being rapidly borne, and it was evident that his 
frail raft of logs held together by the brittle ice 
would be dashed in pieces upon it, while the 
anxious group on shore would be helpless to pre- 
vent it. 

The almost distracted father pleaded with the 
men to save his son, and offered a reward to the 
one who should bring him safe to land. But 
although there was not one of them who would 
not have risked his life to save the boy had there 
been a possibility of success, they believed that to 
attempt it now was certain to be the death of the 
rescuer, without hope for the boy, and they all 
shook their heads. 

At this terrible moment, when the parents were 
in despair and they had given up their boy as 
doomed to an awful death, a strange thing hap- 
pened. So intent had all been in watching the 
progress of the cake of ice on which little Wilton 
stood, that they had not noticed the stalwart form 
of a man speeding along the bank toward them 
from the direction of the camp. He came on 
with giant strides, and not till he swept through 
the startled group and snatched a pike from one 
of the men as he ran, was he observed and recog- 
nized. 

Then there flew from mouth to mouth the cry 
of ‘Big Olaf! it is Big Olaf!’’ It was, indeed, the 
giant Norwegian. He had thrown off his super- 
fluous clothing as he ran, and with his shaggy hair 
streaming in the wind he sped on, until, when he 
had gained a sufficient distance in advance, he 
suddenly turned and disappeared over the brow 
of the rocky cliff. 

A moment later he was seen struggling in the 
raging flood below, bruised and buffeted by the 
driving mass that seemed intent on forcing him 
under. Now he disappeared entirely from view 
and the watchers held their breath with suspense. 
Like some huge amphibious animal he rose a@®ain 
and struggled on. At last he laid hold of the 
frail raft that bore the little cowering form of his 
favorite. 

Then went up from the group on shore a sub- 
dued but heartfelt cheer, subdued because it 
seemed certain that the brave fellow had only 
accomplished so much to meet death with him 
whom he was trying to save. 

As Olaf’s huge form rose dripping beside the 
little one upon the whirling raft, it was noticed 
that he had lost the pike, and that his left arm 
hung limp and useless by his side; doubtless it 
had been crushed by the plunging mass through 
which he had fought his way. 

He was seen to address a few words to the boy 
and then to shout something to the men on shore 
and wave his hand toward the jutting ledge of 
rock toward which they were now being borne 
with frightful velocity. So great was the tumult, 
and so deafening the roar from the gorge, that his 
words could not be heard, but his gestures were 
understood. 

One of the fleetest runners hastened to the spot, 
crept far out over the raging flood and there 
secured as firm a position as possible. He had 
but a moment to wait. 

As the crisis approached, the brave Norwegian 
was seen to brace himself firmly on two logs yet 
solidly held together by the ice. He then took a 
secure hold of the boy’s clothes in the middle of 
the back, and lifting him as if he had been a 
feather, began to swing him to and fro. The boy 
held himself, face down, as rigid as possible. 

Just as the raft seemed to leap from the mad 
waters to hurl itself upon the rock, impelled by 
the sinewy arm of his preserver, the little fellow 
rose straight into the air. Up, up he rose, and 
descended in a curve safe into the arms out- 
stretched to receive him. 

Then there went up from the admiring group 
on shore a shout that woke the echoes of the 
primeval woods. It was a tribute to a magnificent 
exhibition of strength, coolness and good judg- 
ment. 

But in that moment of joy over the rescued, the 
rescuer disappeared forever from the sight of 
mortal eves. When a minute later the hardy 
woodman placed the boy in the arms of his 
overjoyed parents, as far as the eye could reach 
down the raging flood could only be seen a mass 
of plunging and whirling logs, tearing like mad 
things through the narrow gorge. 

Upon the subsidence of the waters Mr. White 
caused a most thorough search to be made for the 
remains of his child’s preserver. It was unavail- 
ing. No trace of him was ever found. 

But Mr. White caused to be raised upon the 
ledge of rock where the brave Norwegian went 
down to his death, a fitting memorial in commem- 
oration of his heroic deed. There, where the 
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sighing pines mingle their solemn cadences forever 
with the murmuring of the stream, upon a modest 
shaft of marble may be read this simple inscrip- 
tion : 
“Sacred to the Memory of 
OLAF BJORNSEN, 
Who, in the performance of a noble deed, 
yielded up his life upon this spot, 
March 9, 1873. 
Whatever may have been the errors of his life, 
in death he was a hero.” 
C. H. GRAVEs. 


+e 





For the Companion. 


AN ACADIAN WEDDING. 


“But, ves, certatnement, you can stop, and get 
some breakfas’, Jean. Paulin’, 
come take ces messieurs horses. 
Come in.”* 

The hospitable old ‘*Vacher”’ 
Pierre Fusilier ushered the two 
travellers into a large apartment, 
which seemed a bed- 
room, — sitting - room 
and dining-room com- 
bined. 

“Sit down, sit 
down,” said the host, 
and, walking to the 
back-door, he called 
out, in stentorian 
tones, and in the 
strange Acadian pa- 
“Marie Rose, 
hurry, and bring in 
something to eat for 
two travellers !”” 

Marie Rose, an ex- 
tremely pretty girl of 
eighteen, who was in 
the kitchen washing 
the dishes, dropped 
plate, towel and every- 
thing in her dismay. 

‘Is papa crazy ?"’ she cried. ‘Has he forgotten 
that it is Toinette’s wedding-day, and that I must 
be there at noon? Here I have just finished 
washing the breakfast plates, and behold, the work 
begins again! Another breakfast to get! It is 
just like papa! He cares not if I am ready or 
| not!’ The tears came to her eyes as imagination 
painted her friend Toinette going up to the altar 


tois, 


ceremonies on the occasion. ‘I hate strangers! 
I hate travellers !"’ she cried, vehemently. 

‘““But we turn not the strangers from our doors, 
Marie Rose,’’ remonstrated her mother, who was 
sitting in a cushioned chair by the open window. 
She was weak and pale, an invalid, who was 
slowly recovering from a_ severe 
attack of malarial fever. 

‘For thirty years I have been } 
mistress of this house, and once 
poor, so poor that we knew not 
from one day to another whether 
we would have bread. But never 
have we said to the traveller or the 
stranger, ‘Go, thou shalt not rest 
under this roof!’ Ah! what a sin 
that would be! Tiens, Marie Rose, 
when we come to die, we would 
not hear /e bon Dieu say, ‘Go, thou 
shalt not rest in my mansion!’ 
Hurry, my daughter, and serve 
the strangers. There is cold meat 
in the safe, and thou canst make 
coffee in a little time.” 

Marie Rose tossed her head and 
bit her red lips, but did not dare 
answer her mother when she took 
the high ground of a sacred obliga- 
tion. She hustled the coffee-pot 
about, however, and banged the 
plates and dishes, taking out her 
spite on the bread and cold venison 
which she put before the fire to 
warm. 

She was ordinarily a good-tem- 
pered girl, and, at any other time, 
would have given the travellers a 
cordial welcome; but to-day, of 
all days, it was more than she 
could stand, to lose the precious 
hours, when the ceremony was to 
be performed at noon, precisely. 

Those hateful strangers, what \ 
were they like! Ah! perhaps hand- 
some young men who would be 
her partners in the dances. 
this possibility, and, running through the small 
space which separated the kitchen from the house, 
she tiptoed on her little bare feet through the 
back-room, and peeped in at the half-open door. 

Alas for Marie Rose! no handsome young fel- 
lows were those two solid, respectable-looking, 
elderly men. No possible partners for the dance. 
Americans, who were probably prospecting the 


had already done. 

‘Bah!’ she muttered, hurrying away. ‘They 
are cochons Américains. They are stout, they will 
eat much. They are old, they will eat long. I 
| wish the breakfast may choke them,”’ and she 
| looked like a small fury as she set the table, and 
| spread the meal upon it. 

“A pretty little ‘Cajin,’ Butler,’’ whispered one 
of the strangers. 
| ‘Yes, pretty enough, and cross enough. A 











without her, and she was to have been mistress of | 
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country to establish stock-farms as many others | 


the red kerchief tied under her chin. 


instead of grieved ?”’ 

The other nodded, as the host entered and in- 
vited them to breakfast. To Marie Rose’s sur- 
| prise, the strangers neither ate as if they were 
| starved, nor lingered at the table; and, before an 
hour was over, the girl, with a radiant face, was 
beginning her simple toilette. 





It would surprise a city belle to see how little | 


was required for her rustic 
sister’s toilette 
mote corner, which progress 
} ' 1 had left untouched. She 
would smile scornfully to 
see the pride and admira- 
tion which glistened in 
Marie Rose’s beautiful, 
dark eyes, as she shook out 


white 
spots. 


ground and red 


| walka short distance, so 
| she put on her shoes and 
‘ stockings; otherwise, 
would have carried them 
in her hand. 
lin fichu was pinned close 


throat, and plaited down to 
the slender waist, where the 
ends were crossed and tied 
at the back. Such a thing 
as a corset had never been 
seen in the ‘Prairie des 
Chénes,’* where Marie Rose 
lived; but what did that 
graceful, rounded, erect 

\ S fighre want with steels and 

. whalebones, and the whole 
framework of torture which fashion ordains for its 
votaries ? 

Her glossy black hair was braided and coiled 
in a Grecian knot at the back of the well-shaped 
head, and ornamented with a few fragrant white 
gardenias which grew in the front yard. Over it 
she threw loosely a bright red Madras kerchief, as 
a protection against the sun—for the Acadian 
women, until recently, never wore sunbonnets, or 
hats. 

As the girl stood there smiling at her bright 
reflection in a small hand-mirror fastened against 
the wall, she was the embodiment of fresh, inno- 
cent girlhood. She danced out of the house and 
across the prairie, to a clump of trees about a mile 
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Her tears dried at | distant, where the house of Toinette, the bride- 


elect, was situated. 

‘But you must not go to-day," old Pierre was 
|saying to his guests. ‘Ze gray hoss he stiff and 
lame, he not travel two mile. You vill break 


in that re- | 


the folds of her new calico, | 
She was only going to) 


she | 
A white mus- | 


around the little Acadian’s | 
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primitive-looking specimen with her bare feet, and | distant. ‘You vill see a true Acadian wedding,” 
I say, | 
Gordon, don’t she remind you of the picture of | plain. 
the girl in ‘La Cruche Cassée,, only furious | here at Prairie 


he continued, as they walked over the grassy 
“Perhaps nevaire again vill one be seen 
des Chénes. Ze railroad he is 
comin’, ze schools begin last week, and all vill be 
change, change !"’ 

They drew near a small building which the 
strangers supposed to be a chapel, from the rough 
cross nailed to the front. Crowds of people were 
moving to and fro in the yard which surrounded 
it. A regiment of Creole ponies was tied to the 
palings, or staked out on the prairie. 

At a little ‘“coulée’’ near, a party of young 
women, whose dusty appearance showed that they 
had walked a long distance, were washing their 
feet, but bashfully waited until the strangers 
passed, before putting on the shoes and stockings, 
which each had carried tied up carefully in an old 
kerchief. 

A little boy perched on the railing of the church- 
yard, was gazing intently down the road. 

“Ah vla Missie le Curé!’ he yelled, suddenly, 
clapping his hands, and leaping to the ground, 
“Toinette! Sosthene! vla_ Missie le Curé qui va 
venir!’ (Behold the priest coming.) 

“Tt is ze bride and bridegroom, he calls,”’ Pierre 
said, with anamused smile. ‘‘Zey is in a hurry.” 

The priest, mounted on a rough, shaggy pony, 
cantered up. His home was twenty miles from 
the Prairie, but he visited it once a month, and 
celebrated mass in the little chapel. 

For thirty years, he had christened, married 
and buried the inhabitants of Prairie des Chénes. 
He was a weather-beaten, vigorous looking old 
man, with kind eves and a pleasant smile, and 
he passed through the crowd, replying to their 


| respectful greetings with nods and smiles and a 


few cordial words. 

Mass was celebrated, and then, hand in hand, 
the young couple stood before the altar. After 
the ceremony, the priest gave a little simple 
lecture to the newly married pair, whom he had 
known from infancy, touching quite openly upon 
their several faults and weaknesses. Then fol- 
lowed indiscriminate kisses and embraces, while 
our strangers stood a little aloof, not knowing 
who might salute them. 

On leaving the church, a kind of procession was 
formed, the bride and bridegroom at the head. 
Baptiste Lemoine’s house was not more than two 
hundred yards from the chapel, so they all 
marched on foot. A noisy march it was, men 
throwing up their hats, and shouting, ‘‘Hurrah for 
Monsieur and Madame Sosthene !’’ 

Boys of all sizes and ages danced, joked and 
scuffled with each other. Three or four hundred 
people were in the procession, and to the strangers 
it seemed as 1f they were all trying to make as 
much noise as possible. 

Order and quiet were restored, 
however, as the crowd filed into a 
large front room, where two fid- 
dlers were tuning up for the dance. 
The gentlemen looked at a strange 
ball-room. The hot midday sun 
was pouring through windows 
without either blinds or curtains. 
Planks supported on blocks of 
wood ran on the four sides, im- 
provised benches for the crowd. 

There was a row of bottles on 
the broad mantle shelf, containing 
whiskey, wine and cordial, and as 
soon as emptied they were replen- 
ished. A few tin cups stood beside 
them. The Acadian was formerly 
the most temperate of men. He 
would pass years without touching 
liquor, unless a wedding inter- 
vened. Then it seemed to him a 
social obligation to drink until he 
was intoxicated. The dancing be- 
gan, a_ hearty, old-fashioned, 
pounding dance, 

“Our little Cajin Marie Rose is 
the prettiest and most graceful 
here, isn’t she ?’” Mr. Gordon whis- 
pered to his friend, ‘‘but what on 
earth is in those barrels in the 
corners? I see them dipping their 
hands in, and putting something to 
their mouths. Evidently something 
to eat, for the boys are hanging 
around them like bees. Let’s ex- 
plore.”” There were four barrels, 
one full of roasted sweet potatoes, 
one of peanuts, another of cracked 


| 


| walnuts, and the fourth, of water, with a dipper 
| hanging on the side. 


down. where’’—throwing out his arms—‘‘at ze | 


| Lacassine, maybe, and no house for five, ten mile. 
| Stay, and go to ze wedding. My 
| Lemoine, marry he jil/e, and he glad to see you.” 
| The two gentlemen looked at each other in- 
| quiringly. It was true Mr. Gordon's horse had 
| broken down, and, as their business was not very 
pressing, to locate a certain land claim near the 
|Caleasieu River, a day more or less was not of 
vital importance. 

‘Well, we had better stay,’’ Mr. Butler said. 


to this wedding? 
walk.” 
‘“‘Vla ze house,’’ pointing to one about a mile 


I don’t feel equal to a long 


friend, | 


” 


‘*Primitive refreshments,’’ laughed Mr. Butler. 
“T wonder if this is all they are going to have.”’ 
As if in answer, a shrill, sharp voice came from 
the doorway. 

“Dinner, ladies and gentlemen.” 

Pierre came up smiling to his guests. 

‘You vill eat dinner wiz ze ladies!’’ he said. 
“Ze women always eat first, and ze strangers, ze 
priest and ze bridegroom.” 

Dinner was spread in a long shed room, and 
such a feast it was, as far as quantity was con- 
cerned. Fifteen roast turkeys, and as many pigs, 
two sheep, venison in quantities, and as for 


| chickens and game and national dishes, such as 
‘But, my friend,’’—to old Pierre,—‘‘how far is it | 


‘Jambalaya’ and 
rows of them. 


kouskous, there were long 
Sweet things were not in abun- 


| dance, but balls of popcorn were piled up in pyra- 


mids, and there were pies by the hundred. 
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The women ate decorously and then the table 
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like our folks, ye know.’ That was about all the | 
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dislocated, and I made up my mind that I would 


was arranged for the men. Very soon the feast | information I could elicit from the driver, but [| set that shoulder at all events. 


became an orgy. There was loud singing, shout- 
ing, then a scuffle or two, and as the noise con- 
tinued to increase, the two strangers passed 
through the ball-room, between rows of dejected- 
looking women. 

“Well, what do you think of an Acadian wed- 
ding ?”’ asked Mr. Gordon, as they sauntered 
through the beautiful prairie, touched here and 
there with gold, by the setting sun. 

‘It’s a new experience,’ his friend answered. 
‘Progress will destroy all distinctive traits, and, 
perhaps at weddings, they will drink too much | 
champagne, instead of too much whiskey. But | 
the principle is the same.” «My, B. WiLLIAMs. | 


— or — 


For the Companion. 


AN “APRIL FOOL” JOKE. 


At a dinner given recently by a society of med- 
ical students, one of the most celebrated surgeons 
of New England, who was a guest of the young 
fellows, in response to the toast, ‘“My First Year of 
Medical Practice,”’ related the following anecdote 
of one of his early professional efforts. 

“IT took my degree at the Medical College,” 
said he, ‘‘twenty-six years ago. I was twenty- 
one years old that June. I remember just how 
fresh and green the whole world looked to me on 
those June days. ‘The color may have been 
partly a reflection from something inside me. 
Indeed, I had an intuitive feeling that this was tie 
fact. In considering where it would be best for 
me to settle, I accordingly fixed, naturally, on the 
rural districts, where the contrast between the 
general aspect of nature and my own condition 
would be less striking. 

“T went to a small town in New Hampshire 
and hung out my ‘shingle’ in a little saw-mill kind 
of a village, where the people were mostly lum- 
bermen, with a sprinkling of French-Canadians. 
There, I thought, I might pick up enough pre- 
liminary practice to cut my professional teeth. 

“But even with the advantages of this rustic, 
green background, there was still a vernal con- 
trast not in my favor. I could see that even the 
lumbermen’s wives made fun among themselves 
of the young doctor and his new trunk, but the 
old people of the place, particularly the old ladies, 
seem to have thought themselves authorized to 
ask me any professional question that interested 
them, but as for paying me, they had no idea of 
doing that. My advice was worth having if it 
was to be had for nothing. 

“So, of actual practice which brought me in 
any income, I had next to none all that summer 
and fall. I had but two bona fide ‘calls’ all that 
season, and one case was merely one of toothache. 
There was an older physician settled five miles 
distant, and I sensitively imagined that he dis- 
paraged me. 

‘However, it did not cost me much to live there. 
My office rent was but thirty cents a week, I got 
boarded for a dollar and fifty cents a week, and I 
kept no horse. 

‘During the succeeding winter I had one or 
two cases where there were severe ‘colds,’ and 
three or four of cut feet among the lumbermen, 
but when there were any serious ailments, the 
‘old doctor’ was sent for. Naturally enough, I 
may say now, though it then seemed cruelly 
unnatural to me. 

“By spring I was getting pretty badly off finan- 
cially, in spite of several humiliating remittances 
from home. I was meditating all sorts of des- 
perate shifts and expedients, when just at noon 
one day a lumberman, with a span of heavy 
draught horses and a sled, drove up at a round 
pace for so heavy a team, and rapped loudly at 
my office door. 

““*A feller they call Pete, up at Johnson’s log- 
gin’ camp, ’s got his shoulder out o’ j’int,’ were 
his first words. ‘They want you to come up an’ 
set it. You're the doctor, aint ye?’ he asked. 

‘*¢That’s my profession,’ I replied, with proper 
dignity, and inquired as to the place and the dis- 
tance. 

«I'll take ye back with me,’ the man replied. | 
‘I kem a-purpose for ye.’ | 

**¢All right,’ I said, a good deal elated, with a 
vision of a five-dollar fee dancing in my mind. I | 
ran in to pick up what I might need, including | 
my surgical case and a bottle of chloroform. 

“In two minutes I was out and on the sled with 
the teamster who had summoned me, and on the | 
way to the logging camp about six miles distant | 
in the woods to the north of the little village. 











The snow had begun to thaw, and the winter road | door was thrown open, and they all stood aside,| paw. It was necessary to show them that they | 


gained the impression that my patient was proba- | 
bly an eccentric man. The teamster seemed to| 
prefer talking upon other subjects. | 

‘*When we had gone about half-way, we came | 
to a hill so bad that we got off the sled and| 
walked. A team had lately broken down on the | 
hill, and among other remnants of the wreck on 
the snow at the side of the road was a newspaper. | 


| I picked it up and read the date on it—‘Thursday, | 


March 25.’ It must be a week old, for that day | 
was Thursday. 

‘Like a flash then it came into my mind that | 
the day was the first of April, ‘All Fools’ Day.’ I 
had not thought of it before. In an instant then 
it passed through my mind that my call to set a| 
shoulder was probably a case of ‘April fool’; that 
these lumbermen had planned and were carrying 
out an ‘April Fool’ joke on the unsophisticated 
‘young doctor.’ 

“The case now seemed so plain that my first | 
impulse was to take my ‘traps’ off the sled and 
start for home; but I had already come so far | 
that they would have the laugh on me in any 
event. I began to feel angry as well as mortified, | 



















SETTING A BEAR’S 


and the smattering of law taught at the Medical 


“T waited till they had enjoyed their laugh. 
Then I quietly remarked that I had as lief set a 
bear’s shoulder as a man’s, and proceeded to over- 
haul my case and get out my chloroform. 

** Will one of you be kind enough to fetch a 
good strong line and stand by, in case I need any 
help?’ said I, quite as a matter of course, as I 
pulled off my coat. 

“They looked astonished; evidently they had 
expected to see me completely discomfited by 
their joke and covered with confusion. 

** «Come, come,’ I urged, ‘it is customary to aid 
a doctor in little matters like this, I believe; I may 
not need any help, but I do want a line.’ 

“They grinned and hesitated, but finally one of 
them brought a coil of warping line, such as is 
used for rafting logs. I took it up, examined it 
carefully and made a slip-noose at one end. Then 


| advancing cautiously upon my patient, for he was 


an ugly and a dangerous brute, I watched for an 
opportunity and presently, at the first toss, threw 
the noose over his head. Running backward then 
with all my force, I hauled the bear forward to 
the extreme length of his chain and made the 
line—tight as a tiddle-string—fast around 
a stump. 

‘In two minutes the animal was choked 
completely limp by the noose around its 
throat, and his tongue came out 

from his mouth. I then opened 
my chloroform, saturated my 
pocket - handkerchief and ap- 
plied it to the bear’s 

nose. As soon as the 
anesthetic had 
taken effect, I cast 
off the rope, which 
would soon have 
choked him to 
death, and set to 
work to reduce 
the dislocation. 


SHOULDER-JOINT. 


“This was the really difficult part of the business 


must look to him for my pay.’ 

“They grinned, but said nothing. 

«“‘Once more,’ I continued, ‘does any one of 
you claim him?’ No one spoke. 

“Taking a knife from my case, I stooped down 
and opened the creature’s jugular veins; and in 
a very few minutes he was a dead bear. He had 
died unconscious and quite without pain. Then 
without another word I set at work to take off the 
animal’s skin. I took care to remove with the 
hide, the nose and ears, as by law required, having 
it in mind to secure not only the pelt, but the 
State bounty upon bears. 

‘“‘No opposition was offered me by any of the 
crew, and not a word was spoken. The men 
stood by and watched me. 

**<Gentlemen,’ I said, as I folded up the skin, 
| ‘you are welcome to the meat. I hope it will 
taste good to you.’ 

“T wiped my knives, put on my coat, and taking 
the bear-skin, went back to the sled and sang out 
for the teamster to take me home. I did not ex- 
| pect that he would do it, but he took his place on 
the sled and we started for the village, without a 
word in objection. Neither of us spoke till we 
had gone two or three miles. He then burst out 
in a ‘horse-laugh’ and looked around at me for 





some moments. ‘Well, what’s the joke?’ I said. 

*« ‘Oh, nothin’,’ said he. ‘I was only a-thinkin’ 
what a good thing ’twas fer those fellers up thar 
at the camp that they had their larf before you 
begun. Thar didn’t seem much ter larf at when 
you got through, doctor.’ 

‘«<Tt was to be an April fool joke on me, I sup- 
| pose,’ said I. 

| *©*Yes; they was all the forenoon talkin’ it 
| over.” 

*¢*Well, how do you think it stands?’ I asked 
| him. 
| “«<T think we got the butt end on’t!’ 
| “T realized seventeen dollars upon the bear’s 
| skin and bounty ; and in reality the incident was 
| worth a great deal more to me, for the story was 
told throughout the town and served as an adver- 
tisement, if nothing more. 

‘‘Those lumbermen were very civil to me from 
that time on, and trivial as the incident seems, I 
have always been inclined to attribute a great 
deal to it; for I immediately began to pick up 
practice. In a few months I had about all I could 
attend to, and by the end of the second year, I 
was able to buy a team and pay cash for it.” 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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PRESIDENTS IN RETIREMENT. 


Of our twenty-three Presidents, all but four, at 
some period of their lives, were lawyers. 

Of those four, three might be fairly called 
professional soldiers: W. H. Harrison, Zachary 
Taylor and U. S. Grant. George Washington 
alone derived his whole subsistence from the cul- 
tivation of the soil. After reaching manhood he 
was a farmer at all times, except when employed 
in public duty. Several others, however, might 
be properly classed as farmers, notably John 
Adams and his son, John Quincy, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Jackson, W. H. Harrison and 
Taylor, all of whom possessed and cultivated 
|farms, to which most of them gladly returned 


College came to me. I could collect my fee by | for me, for although I knew how in theory, I had | after their presidency. 


suing for it, if I proceeded to the place to which I} 
was summoned. | 

“So without allowing the teamster to mistrust | 
that I suspected a practical joke, I changed the | 
topics of conversation, and went on with him, | 
mentally bracing myself for the result, whatever | 
it might be. | 

‘At length we came in sight of the three or four | 
large, low log shanties which formed the lumber 
camp. Nearly a score of lumbermen were standing | 
about the door of the ‘man camp,’ as if awaiting our 
arrival. Nota word was spoken by any of them 
as we drove up, but they looked to me like men 
who were keeping their faces straight by a great 
effort. 

***Wal, boys, here’s the doctor!’ shouted the | 
driver. ‘He’s got all his tools with him. Shall | 
we take him in ter see Pete ?” 

“<Sartin! sartin!’ they all said, and one of the | 
crowd added that ‘Pete had been takin’ on awful.’ | 

“*Lead the way,’ I said, ‘I’m here at your 


j call.’ 


“The whole party at once proceeded to one of 


the adjoining shanties. Every man seemed to be 
repressing some very strong emotion. The shanty | 


never actually done such a thing. © 

‘‘The animal’s muscles were completely relaxed. 
I felt out the dislocation and determined its char- 
acter and position; I turned the creature over, so 
as to be able to apply my strength to advantage. 
Then getting a firm grip upon his old black paw 
with both hands and planting both feet against 
his neck and side, I began to pull, giving the leg 
the necessary twist as I did so. 

“Twice I pulled about as hard as I could and 
began to think that I should have to ask for 
assistance. Still I wished very much to do it 
unaided, and collecting all my strength, made a 
third effort. This time I was successful, and had 
the satisfaction of throwing the head of the 
humerus back into the socket—with a snap. 

“The men heard it go back; I was aware of a 
little stir among them, and a murmur either of 
amusement or approval. But I paid no attention 
to them and did not even look around. 

“As I worked on the bear, I had been thinking 
what would be my best course with them. I knew 
that if I meant to disarm the ridicule of those 
rough fellows and command their respect, I must 
do something more than merely replace the bear’s 


was getting quite rough. Our progress was rather | as if for me to enter, one of them remarking in| could not impose upon me with impunity and get 


1 
slow, though the driver put the horses at their | 


a husky voice, that ‘Pete’ was inside. I stepped 


a laugh at my expense. I must turn their joke, 


best pace. As we floundered along, I made in-| to the doorway and looked in, when instantly a} somehow, and show them that I was more than a 
quiries as to my prospective patient, and the | big and savage black bear made a furious plunge | match for them. 


cause of his accident. 
‘«««*’Twas done a-scufflin’,’ the teamster replied. | 


at me. | 
“JT naturally started back a little, though I had 


* ‘There,’ I said, turning around, ‘your bear is 
all right, or will be as soon as he comes to his 


‘Ye see the crew aint workin’ to-day. They got| been anticipating a trick, and then the big laugh| senses. And now who owns the bear ?” 


ter foolin’ and ter scufflin’, and in the fracas Pete’s 
shoulder got pulled out o’ j’int.’ 

***Who is this Pete, a French-Canadian ?’ 

‘««*Wal, I dunno ’zackly. He kem from up in| 
the French country. I should say that ye might | 
call him French,’ replied the man, who seemed, I 
thought, somewhat amused at the question. 

** ‘How old a person is he?’ I asked. 

‘«*Wal, now, ye’ve got'me, doctor. It’s diffikilt 
tellin’ how old them fellers are. They aint jest 


which those rough fellows had been storing up | 
burst forth, a regular Homeric peal which made | 


‘No one spoke. They at once scented a doctor’s 
bill. I put the question again. No reply. I 


| Noone did so with such perfect satisfaction as 
| General Washington, who resumed his old way of 

life with a zest heightened by his long absorption 
in public business, for which he had little taste or 
| inclination. Again he rose with the dawn, lighted 
| his fire, wrote letters before breakfast, and, as 
soon as that meal was despatched, mounted his 
| horse for a ride of from three to seven hours over 
his farms, returning in time to dress for dinner at 
three. 

Much of the year he lived a quiet life. The 
Northern mail came to Alexandria but twice a 
week in winter, but Washington did not care to 
send regularly for his letters to a post-office nine 
miles distant. He was in no hurry to get letters 
that kept him from his interesting duties out of 
doors. There was no type-writer then, nor did 
people write ‘“‘notes.”” They wrote letters on vast 
sheets of paper, laborious to write and costly to 
| send, 

In retirement, as well after as before his presi- 
dency, he held himself in readiness at all times to 
respond to the call of his country, and once he 
| accepted an appointment to the command of the 
| army when war was threatened with France. 

He was a thoughtful, diligent and successful 
farmer, his two chief crops being wheat and 
|tobacco. He was also warmly interested in public 
| peemvemeetate, such as the James River Canal, 
| and to these he lent the aid of his judgment, his 
| capital and his name. His correspondence shows 
him to have been an ardent and far-seeing im- 
| prover. 
| John Adams, who left the presidency March 4, 

1801, spent his remaining twenty-five years upon 








| the whole forest ring. They laughed long and | then put the question to each man in turn, looking | his farm at Quincy, on the coast of Massachu- 


loud and smote their thighs. They evidently | him full in the face. Each one denied ownership, | setts, in peaceful and dignified retirement. On 


deemed it the crowning joke of the winter. 

“I took it all very coolly, and kept my atten- | 
tion fixed on the bear, which I saw at once was 
chained. I noticed also that the animal was 


standing on three legs, in such a manner as to| 
indicate that its right fore-shoulder was actually | 


either wholly or in part; and the wink went 
around. ‘Don’t think he’s got any owner,’ 
several of them remarked. 

‘‘T applied chloroform to the animal’s nostrils 
again, for he was beginning to revive. ‘Very 
well,’ I continued, ‘if this bear has no owner, he 


leaving public life he was sixty-six years of age, 
| and survived to 1826, when he was ninety-one, an 
object of veneration to his country and of cordial 
affection to his neighbors. 

At first he was not a happy man. From Wash- 
ington to his home, a distance of five hundred 
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miles, he rode on horseback, as the custom then 
was, and accomplished the distance in fourteen 
days. The man in charge of his farm had made 
a peculiar provision for the return of the ex- 
President by drawing from the seashore, and 
heaping up in the barnyard, a hundred wagon- 
loads of sea-weed, an article much valued on the 
coast as a fertilizer. 

It ought to have been a cheering sight to a 
farmer, but Mr. Adams had not been used of late 
to contemplate heaps of manure, and he thought 
of a line in Horace to the effect, that ‘rank and 
virtue, unless property goes with them, are viler 
than sea-weed.”’ 

He could not help thinking that a man who had 
devoted twenty-six successive years to public duty, 


and assisted to call a nation into being, ought not | 
to have been allowed to come back to his farm | 


practically poorer than when he had leit it to 
attend the Continental Congress. He quoted an- 
other line from Horace, ‘‘By what arts and ways 
can I replace property thrown away ?”’ 

Fortunately, his wants were few, his tastes sim- 
ple, his habits regular, his health excellent. He | 
soon recovered his cheerfulness and serenity. At| 
a later day his noble son, John Quincy Adams, | 
took upon himself the management of the family | 
estate, which relieved his father of all care, and | 
gave him many peaceful years. He enjoyed life | 
nearly to the end, and breathed his last July 4, | 
1826, just as his neighbors were drinking the toast | 
he had sent them, ‘‘Independence Forever !”’ | 

Jefferson, too, had ample lands to retire to, and | 
had nearly a hundred slaves to help him cultivate | 
them; but a farm in Virginia was worth little to| 
the owner unless he was at home, and managed 
it personally. 

Jefferson had been in almost continuous public 
service for thirty-four years. During his presi- 
dency, Washington being a mere straggling vil- 
lage, he had felt obliged to keep open house in the 
hospitable fashion of old Virginia. There 
was no other large house in the place which 
could be a social centre but his own, and 
he could not keep his expenses within his 
income. 

A few months before his retirement he 
discovered, to his consternation, that he 
would leave office seven or eight thousand 
dollars in debt. Party spirit then was so 
bitter that he feared arrest in Washington if 
he should attempt to leave unpaid debts 
behind him. To use his own language, ‘TI 
have been under an agony of mortification.” 

Fortunately, a friend was able to nego- 
tiate a loan from a Richmond bank, which 
enabled him to depart with unimpaired, 
credit. 

To the end of his long life of eighty-three 
years he was never again free from pecu- 
niary embarrassment, and he was finally 
unable to secure to his descendants any 
portion of his ancestral estate ; but he was a 
cheerful man by nature, and spent the 
evening of his life in generous toil to estab- 
lish in Virginia a system of public educa- 
tion similar to that which he had admired 
in New England. His chief success was in 
founding the University of Virginia near his 
home, an institution which has educated 
thousands of young men, and which still 
flourishes. 

During those years Monticello overflowed 
with guests. Jefferson’s daughters some- 
times had to provide beds for forty or fifty 
inmates, whose horses consumed in one 
night a wagon-load of hay. His guests 
devoured in four or five meals a large 
bullock. One fine product of his retirement 
was his correspondence with his old friend 
and fellow-laborer, John Adams, 
letters full of dignity and charm. 

In March, 1817, James Madison removed from 
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| who retired from the White House to face the 


a mass of| entered the House of 


fifty years, he had never been long enough at | 


home to get his affairs on a sound basis, and now, | 
with old age upon him, he found himself a poor 
man and deeply in debt. 

Even the too slender allowance due him from 
the government he could not collect, and he passed 
his remaining years an embarrassed and depend- 
ent man. It was cruelly unjust, nor is our public 
service yet upon such a footing as to prevent the 
recurrence of such a wrong. 

He died in New York July 4, 1831, aged 
seventy-three. I can just remember the news of his 
death spreading rapidly over the noisy city about 
the middle of the day, five years after the memor- | 
able Fourth on which Jefferson and Adams | 
breathed their last. It was thrilling intelligence, | 
which struck many people with a kind of super- | 
stitious admiration, as though it were an honor 
bestowed by Providence upon the fathers of their 
country. 

The Romans said: ‘It is sweet to die for one’s 
country.’’ It seemed to patriotic boys that it was 
very sweet indeed for a patriot of the Revolution 
to die on the Fourth of July. 

John Quincy Adams was another President 





problem of narrow means and serious responsi- 
bilities. After having been in the public service 
since he was a boy fourteen years of age, and fill- 
ing with great ability many 
important offices, every 
one of which was grossly 
underpaid, he found him- t 
self a comparatively poor 
man. Two years later he 








Representatives, where 
he served his country 


the White House to his extensive plantation in| with energy and distinc- 


Virginia, within an easy day’s ride of the home | 


of Jefferson. He was sixty-six years of age at| 


the time, and he lived upon his estate, cultivating | had thought he possessed. 


tion to the end of his life. In many memorable | 
debates he displayed an eloquence which no one 
He was the real 


his lands and entertaining his friends, to the age | founder of the Republican party, and he was 
of eighty-five, a cheerful, studious, happy man, | the first to make the point upon which President 
who made his servants as happy as he was him-| Lincoln afterward acted, that in case of civil war, 


self. 
Even on his deathbed he had his jest. 
friends coming to see him a few days before he 


died, he apologized for falling back on his pillow | Representatives, February 21, 1848, and died two | appointments.” He also said that the weight of 


| the President, as commander-in-chief of the army, | 
Some | might abolish slavery. | 


He fell, dying, upon the floor of the House of | 


by saying, with a smile, “I always talk more} days afterward, aged eighty—the last survivor 


easily when I le.” 


|of the statesmen formed in the Revolutionary 


One great drop of bitter was mingled in his| period. 


large cup of sweet. He had a step-son who had | 


been much petted and caressed in Washington, | March, 1837, an infirm and sick old man seventy | 
He be-| years of age. 
After Madi-| markably beautiful and productive farm and a 


and quite spoiled for all good purposes. 
came idle, dissolute and worthless. 
son's death, he squandered the widow’s ea 
estate, and finally reduced her to such poverty 
that she often knew what it was to be upon a short | 
allowance of food. 

James Monroe, who retired to his Virginia | 
home, Oak Hill, in March, 1825, was then a vig- | 
orous, well-preserved man of sixty-seven. His | 
ancestral estate, never large, had been diminished | 
through his long and frequent absences on public 
duty. 

He was a student at William and Mary College | 
when the war of the Revolution broke out. Three | 
of the professors and twenty-seven of the students, | 
of whom James Monroe, seventeen years of age, | 
was one, abandoned their books and joined the 
army. From that time until 1825, a period of 


| 


General Jackson retired from the Presidency in 


He possessed near Nashville a re- | 
hundred and fifty negroes; but he, too, had be- | 
come embarrassed by the unavoidable expenses of 
the Presidential office. Some time after reaching | 


| the Hermitage, he wrote to one of his friends : 


money, having expended all my salary and most 
of the proceeds of my cotton crop; found every- | 
thing out of repair; corn and everything else for | 
the use of my farm to buy; having but one tract | 
of land besides my homestead, which I have sold, 
and which has enabled me to begin the new year | 
clear of debt.” | 
Later, however, when the hard times set in, he | 
was compelled to borrow ten thousand dollars | 
from his old friends of the Globe, Blair and Rives. 


He passed his days happily enough, for he was | 


RAISING 





| 


| most agreeable of men. 


| War, of which he made no secret, was the means 
“J returned home with just ninety dollars in | of isolating him somewhat from the community 
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always a vigilant farmer, and such a farmer can 
hardly avoid having an interesting life. Almost | 
to his last day he was pestered by office-seekers, | 
who came to him in swarms to get his endorse- | 
ment upon their applications. This was not un- | 
just, for it was he who brought upon us the odious 
and hurtful system which muitiplies office-seekers. | 
He died peacefully and happily on the 8th of 
June, 1845, aged seventy-eight years. 

Martin Van Buren, being a widower and with- 
out dependent children, being also a very careful, 
prudent man, left the Presidency in March, 1841, 
with his fortune rather increased than diminished 
by his Presidential salary. He passed the evening 
of his life at his native Kinderhook, N. Y., in 
happiness and serenity, occasionally spending | 
some months in Europe, and twice being a candi- | 
date for the Presidency. He wrote an extensive | 
work on the nature and workings of American | 
institutions, in which he defended the principles 
of the Democratic party. He intended to follow 
this with similar volumes, but death ended his 
labors in July, 1862. 

One ex-President, John Tyler of Virginia, joined 
the movement for disunion, and became a mem- 
ber of the Confederate Congress, but died soon 
after, in January, 1862, aged nearly seventy-two. 

The ex-Presidents of more recent date have 
generally lived in retirement uneventful and pleas- 

ant lives. Mr. Fill- 

more served as Presi- 

\ dent of the Buffalo 

4 i Historical Society for 
i \ some years, and much 
enjoyed its pe- 
riodical meet- 
ings. One of 
his great pleas- 
ures was to 
roam about 






























THE FLAG. 

among the huge second-hand book-stores of the 
City of New York, searching for things curious 
and rare. 

He was a handsome man and strikingly elegant 
in appearance, being always dressed with care and 
nicety. He was set off to great advantage against 
the shelves of dingy old books. I asked him 
once, ‘‘What is the hardest duty of a President ?”’ 
He answered, with a smile and a shrug, ‘Making 


responsibility, the dread of making serious mis- 
takes involving injury to such a large number of 
people, sat heavily upon him at all times. He 
died in 1874, aged seventy-four. 

Franklin Pierce, upon his retirement from the 
presidency, returned to his home in New Hamp- 
shire, and there lived until his death in 1869, aged | 
sixty-five years. In social life he was one of the | 
No doubt his lack of 
sympathy with the Union cause during the Civil 


of which he was a part, but he found recreation in 
the game of whist, of which he was extravagantly 
fond, and thus spared others, and was spared 
himself, the annoyance which comes from a dis- 
cussion of politics between people who do not 
agree. 

Ex-President Buchanan lived in retirement at 
Wheatland, Pa., after his retirement from the 
Presidency in 1861; and died there in the summer 
of 1868, at the age of seventy-seven years. | 
President Andrew Johnson, like the second | 
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Adams, re-entered public life after quitting the 
executive chair. Six years after his retirement 
he was chosen a senator from Tennessee for the 
term beginning in 1875. He occupied his seat 
during the extra session of that year, but died in 
July at the age of sixty-six years. 

General Grant retired from office in 1877, after 
eight years of service as President and eight 
years in the army. He soon afterward made a 
journey to the Old World, where he was received 
with such honor as is rarely paid even to reign- 
ing sovereigns. On his return he took up his 
residence in New York City, and engaged in 
business enterprises which resulted disastrously 
and filled his last days with sorrow and disap- 
pointment. After a long illness, in which his 
sufferings were watched by a sympathizing nation, 
he died in July, 1885. 

Ex-President Hayes, besides cultivating his 
farm, has found in retirement a truly noble occu- 
pation. He is president of a society which has 
for its object the improvement of prisons, with a 
view to rendering them instrumental in the reform 
of criminals. This subject, so full of difficulty, 
and at the same time so important, may well 
occupy the minds of men who have at once the 
command of their time and the disposition to em- 
ploy it usefully. He is to be congratulated upon 
the choice of his hobby. JAMES PARTON. 
pre = 
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HE SAVED THE FLAG. 


The story of the two cousins, John Hancock 
and Tom Mendenhale, which has come down by 
tradition from Revolutionary days, is often told 
about the fire on winter evenings, in old Delaware 
farm-houses, but has not, so far as I know, been 
more than hinted at in print. 

Hancock was the.son of a farmer, near Wil- 
mington, in Delaware, and Mendenhale was the 
apprentice to a sail-maker in the same town, 
when the Revolutionary War began. 

The boys both soon found guns and carried 
them in several skirmishes against the British 
troops. Each of them, it is said, wanted to render 
some great service to his country, and so to win 
fame. But it is probable every boy of 
twenty had then the same fiery ambition 
and hope. <A chance, however, soon offered 
itself to the lads. 

In 1777 Robert Morris chartered a brig, 
the Nancy, and sent her out to Porto Rico 
under the command of Captain Hugh 
Montgomery, to bring back arms and 
ammunition, which had been secretly pur- 
chased from Spain, for the use of our army. 
The brig carried the English flag, and her 
ostensible errand was to buy fruit and other 
produce. If her real business should be 
discovered by any of the British men-of-war 
prowling up and down the coast, there was 
little doubt that she would be blown into 
fragments. 

Here was a chance for the boys. Death 
or immortal glory! At the very least, an 
exciting race across the ocean with a half a 
dozen frigates and privateers in hot pursuit. 

After some difficulty, they persuaded 
Captain Montgomery to take them in his 
crew. The Nancy reached the Antilles with 
no adventure, at any rate none is recorded. 
The arms and powder were stored at St. 
Eustatius. Captain Montgomery did not 
touch at that island at all, but cruised about, 
taking on produce by day at Porto Rico, St. 
Croix and St. Thomas, while the guns and 
ammunition came by night on the little bateav, 
which brought them out paddling in the shadow 
of the big ships. 

Captain Montgomery was a blunt, hot-headed 
sailor, and fretted every day at the disguise which 
he was forced to observe. ‘Sneaking about like 
a thief,’’ he said. 

At last, one evening he came on board in a state 
of great excitement. 

“The colonies,”’ he said, “shave adopted a flag. 
I’ve got a description of it here. If I could have 
it made, I'd tear down that lying rag yonder and 
run it up a-peak, come what might.”’ 

“T’ll do your job for you, captain,’’ said Tom 
Mendenhale, who was a sail-maker, though not 
a good one, good enough, however, to stitch to- 
gether the flag from the eaptain’s description. 
John Hancock, his cousin, the story goes, stood by 
envious enough of the chance which Tom had, 
but proud that it had come to one of the family. 

The next day Captain Montgomery invited the 
Governor of the island and his suite, on board to 
dine. There were twenty men in all, and there 
was a grand dinner of sea-turtle, game, and plenty 
of wine, we may be sure. The crew of the Vancy 
were in full Sunday rig, and stood ready to salute 
the Governor as his boat drew near. 

The salute was fired, and at that moment the 
British flag dropped to the deck, and the Stars and 
Stripes ran up, for the first time in the history of 
the world, in a foreign port. 

The Nancy’s crew gave the flag a rousing cheer. 

‘Down with the lion!’ they shouted. “Up 
with the blue and stars !’” 

The Spanish Governor and soldiers were much 
astonished, and there was a great excitement and 
curiosity among the other ships in the harbor. 

Tom Mendenhale had the privilege of running 
up the flag. The Nancy set sail that night for 
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home, being heavily loaded with arms. She was 
chased five times by British cruisers, but managed 
to get away from them, and once an English man- 
of-war fired a shot across her bows. But a lucky 
fog came to her aid and behind its curtain she stole 
away. Probably the English captain did not recog- 
nize the strange flag, or did not think her worth a 
chase. 

In March, 1778, she put into Delaware Bay. Lieu- 
tenant Weeks was on shore with about twenty men, 
and recognizing the Nancy, knew that the arms had 
at last come, of which the army was in such desper- 
ate need. He prepared to receive them and forward 
them to Philadelphia. 

The crew of the Nancy began to unload her cargo 
into small canoes and pirogues and to put it ashore. 
Night was falling when a gun was heard. Three Eng- 
lish ships were in the offing and they at once opened 
fire. Tom Mendenhale, who lived to be a captain 
in the American navy, used to say in his old age, 
“It was a hot bit of work,” the men both on shore 
and in the boats being exposed to the incessant 
firing, and having no guns of long enough range to 
reply. 

“John Hancock,” he said, “worked as if Wash- 
ington himself was looking on.” 

All the guns and some of the ammunition 
were removed by four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Nancy was shattered from bow to stern. 

Not a spar was left, and the water was pour- 

ing into the hold. The flag still hung from a broken 
mast. 

Captain Montgomery resolved to blow her up, to 
keep the ammunition still on board from falling into 
the hands of the Tories. A train was laid and all 
hands were ordered on shore. 

“Let me,” said John Hancock, “be the 
leave her.”’ 


When they all had gone, he fired the train, 


and | the windows, 
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which rests on narrow strips of wood, reaching from | convenient where the dining-room is also used as a | to give so much satisfaction as the i: hanes grapes, 


one leg to the other, at each end of the table. 

These strips, or cleats, are fastened with screws or 
small nails to the table legs. 

The shelves above the table are supported by iron 





Fig. 2. 


brackets, which are found for sale at almost any 


last to | hardware store. 


These brackets are screwed to the wood-work of 
between which the buffet stands, at 


then climbed the mast and tore down the flag, waved | such a distance as to make the shelves one foot 


it with a shout, and, wrapping it in his arms, leaped 
into the water to swim ashore. 

The Tories, supposing that the flag had been 
hauled down in sign of surrender, hastily manned 
their boats and rowed for the brig, just in time to 
reach it as the explosion took place. The boats and 
all who were in them perished. 

The explosion, it is said, was heard far beyond 
Philadelphia, and the bay was upheaved as by a 
terrible earthquake. 

John Hancock struggled manfully toward the 
shore, but he would not let go his hold of the flag, 
and went down with it. His body was found after- 
ward on the shore. He still clasped the flag with 
one hand to his breast. 

Lieutenant Weeks congratulated the captain on 
his success in bringing the arms to the needy troops. 
As they stood together balls from the English ships 
ploughed up the ground beside them. Weeks sat 
down on a log, saying, with a smile: 

“These fellows are not meant for us, Montgomery.” 

While the words were on his lips another ball 
struck him in the head and he fell dead at the 
captain’s feet. 

The flag was kept for many years in Captain 
Montgomery’s family. With many other relics and 
memories of the Revolution it has long ago disap- 
peared and been forgotten. 

Let the Companion do what it can to give to poor 
John Hancock’s name the immortality he craved so 
eagerly. REBECCA HARDING DAVIs. 


—- or — 


For the Companion. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


We may not be able actually to manufacture fur- 
niture at home, yet we certainly can, with little 
trouble, so alter and arrange the cheapest and most 
common kitchen furniture as to change its character 
entirely. A substantial and pretty dining-room set 
can in this way be contrived which will cost very 
little, and will prove far more satisfactory than the 
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ordinary cheap dining-room set, which is seldom 
worth the money paid for it, small though that sum 
may be. 

The furniture I am about to describe has the merit 
of being well made, and the extra finish given at 
home adds to its appearance, and does not diminish 
its strength. 

A Buffet. 


A rather narrow kitchen table, with two shelves 
above and one fitted underneath, are the materials 
used in making the buffet shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 1. 

The table and shelves are stained with cherry-wood 
stain, and-then varnished. 
table is simply a pine board of the required size, 


apart, and the lower one a little more than a foot 
from the table. 

Scarfs of white crash, finished at the ends with 
fringe and drawn, or outline work, are placed on 
each shelf and on the table, and complete the dress- 
ing of this neat and pretty buffet. 


Chairs. 


The common kitchen chair figures in the next 
illustration (Fig. 2) as a leather-covered dining- 
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room chair. The drawing, however, does not, and 
cannot, do full justice to this piece of furniture, for 
the color, which is its chief charm, is necessarily 
lacking. 

The cushion for the seat is made by cutting several 
pieces of old Brussels or velvet carpet to fit the seat 
and leave one inch all around uncovered. The num- 
ber of pieces needed depends upon the thickness of 
the carpet, but when finished, the cushion stands 
about one inch high. 

Before the carpet for the cushion is fastened down, 
two or three smaller pieces, about eight inches 
square, are placed in the centre of the seat, and 
tacked to the chair. 

These are to prevent the cushion from sagging in 
the centre when sat upon. Over the small pieces the 
other layers of carpet are placed, and are nailed 
with small nails to the chair. 

Another smaller cushion, made of one or two 
layers of carpet, can be fastened to the top cross-piece 
on the back of the chair. 

This cushion also does not reach quite to the edge, 


| tropical plants native to that sec- 








| five by one hundred and fifty feet, 
| formed by flagging or asphalt of about four feet in 

width for all such walks as are wanted for the front 
| or sides of the dwelling. Walks in the rear should 
| be made of gravel. 


but leaves a border half an inch wide of | 


the wood. 
——— After the chair has been stained with 


= the same stain used for the sideboard, and 





The shelf under the} 


varnished, the cushions are covered with 
dark red enamel cloth, made in imitation 
of leather, and having a soft, dull finish. 
of the cloth are brought neatly over the cushions, 
and are then tacked with small tacks to the wood 
extending beyond the cushions. Over the edges 


| 
| 


sitting-room. 

In every instance given here, I have chosen the 
most ordinary styles of unpainted kitchen furniture, | 
in order to make this article perfectly practicable, 
by selecting that which is within the reach of almost 
every one. A.B. B. | 
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For the Companion. 


A SMALL SUBURBAN GARDEN. | 


Although in some departments of horticulture we | 
ure ahead of England and other European coun- | 
tries, yet in suburban gardening, or beautifying the | 
grounds surrounding the thousands of cottages now | 
in the suburbs of our large cities, we are woefully | 
behind them. When it is known that the cost of the 
outside embellishment, which everybody sees, is so 
trifling compared with the cost of the inside decora- | 
tions and furniture, which few see but the occupants, 
the wonder is that so little attention is given to the 
grounds surrounding the house. 

A common size of a suburban lot is seventy-five 
by one hundred and fifty feet, or eleven thousand 
two hundred and fifty square feet. Supposing such 
a plot, with its cottage, costs five thousand dollars, 
the furniture to be in keeping would cost at least 
fifteen hundred dollars more, say sixty-five hundred 
dollars. Yet all this expense is often incurred, and 
the grounds surrounding the cottage are barren of 
ornament or even neatness. 

A marked and extraordinary case in point is to be 
seen at one of the grand new hotels in Florida, | 
where it is said that millions have been expended in | 
building and decorating what is truly a palace, yet 
the grounds surrounding the hotel have been planted | 
with a conglomeration of plants, consisting of | 
orange-trees great and small, big 
oleanders, yucca(Spanish-bayonet), 





digging. 


| and we may have them to ripen the entire season 
| from August to November. 


The great question with the amateur gardener is 
how to begin his operations and what to plant. 

The first operation in the front of the house is the 
lawn, or grass plat. The grading being finished, the 
whole plat should be dug to a depth of not less than 
six inches. If there is plenty of well-rotted stable 
manure at hand, three inches thick of this should be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil in the process of 
In the absence of stable manure, pure bone 
dust or other good concentrated fertilizer should be 
spread on the dug ground thick enough to cover it, 
or about as thick as sand or sawdust is strewn on a 
floor. This should be raked or hoed in, and mixed 
with the soil to a depth of three or four inches. 

After the ground has been thus fertilized and 
smoothed with the rake, and made as level as possi- 
ble, sow the best quality of lawn grass seed; one 
quart is sufficient for every three hundred square 
feet. After sowing the seed, again lightly apply the 
rake, so as to sink the seed in the soil; then roll, or 
in the absence of a roller, pat the ground firmly and 
evenly all over. If sown any time before May 15th, 
it will have grown large enough to be cut by the 
lawn-mower by July Ist. 

It is a matter of taste whether the lawn should be 
cut up by flower-beds, as shown in the sketch, or 
left plain. If the flower-beds are used, the best 
effect is produced, if ornamental foliage plants are 
to be used, by planting the most contrasting colors 
of coleus, such as golden, crimson, black and flame 
color. These should be planted about one foot 
apart, and should cost not more than one dollar a 
dozen. 

If flowering plants are wanted for the flower-beds, 
nothing gives such a blaze of color as geraniums; 








together with a few common sub- 





tion, all huddled together without 
plan or design, some of them al- 
ready dead, many of them dying, 
and the whole a perfect caricature 
of the planter’s art. At least, such 
was the condition of affairs sur- 
rounding this grand structure when 
I saw it in March last. 
The first thing to do with the 
ground after the house is fin- 



































ished is to have it levelled to 
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a perfect grade, which should 
be a slope from the house in 
all directions at a grade of not less than one 
foot ina hundred. This is of the first impor- 
tance not only as a sanitary measure to keep the 
house dry, but for the well-being of the lawn 
and plants to be set out, as vegetation of nearly 
every kind is injured by stagnation of water in 
the soil. 

It often happens that the grounds surrounding 
the house are permanently injured by a subsoil 
of clay or gravel, taken from the cellar, being 
spread on the surrounding soil. The careless- 
ness, ignorance, or cupidity of the contractor is 
answerable for this injury, for of course it is 
easier to throw subsoil from the cellar on the 
ground surrounding it than to cart it away. 

What should be done in all cases is to have 
the top soil, which is usually from eight to 
twelve inches deep, spread evenly over the plot, 
and have the subsoil carted off, for the success 
of all garden operations is dependent on the 
soil. If a foot of stiff clay or gravel has been 
thrown from the cellar over the good soil, or if 
the top soil has been all carted off so as to leave 
nothing but “hard-pan’”’ of gravel or clay, no 
satisfactory results can ever be obtained from 
such ground, no matter how well it may be culti- 
vated or fertilized. In cases where, from the neces- 
sity of a general grade, or from other causes, the 
soil is nothing but “hard-pan,” the only thing to do 
is to have at least eight inches of soil carted over 
the whole plot, else no satisfactory growth of either 
lawn grass or anything else can be obtained. 

Presuming, then, that a proper soil of from eight 
to ten inches surrounding the house has been ob- 
tained, the first thing to do after grading is to lay 
out walks, which, in small places, such as seventy- 
had better be 


The sketch given shows a plot seventy-five by one 





hundred and fifty feet laid out formally, as all plots 
of that size should be. The letter F. indicates flower- | 
beds; L., the lawn; V. F., fruit and vegetable gar- | 
dens; F. B., flower- — o G. W., garden walks; 
P. W. , paved walks; G. A., grape- arbor; the letter | 
5. denotes where the ce or clumps of evergreens | 
are planted, so as to screen the vegetable or fruit | 
gardens in the rear of the house, so that they cannot 
be seen from the street or road, for it is considered | 
in quite as bad taste in garden operations to have 
articles of utility grown with ornamental plants, | 
when circumstances will admit of their being sepa- | 





The edges | rated, as it would be to have the washtub or cooking- 


stove in the parlor. 
The space at the rear of the house, taking out the 
walks and grape-arbor, will allow about six thousand 


thus left bare, dark red furniture gimp is tacked | square feet for fruits and vegetables, plenty of room 


with brass-headed tacks. 


Dining-Table. 


The square dining-table shown 
in Fig. 3 is simple in the ex- 
treme. It is merely two kitchen 
tables, stained like the rest of 
the furniture, and fastened to- 


| to give a fresh supply to an ordinary family from 
June to October, if 
planted judiciously. 
It is better in such 
limited space to grow 
only the smaller 
fruits, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries 
and blackberries, but 





gether with strong, flat iron 
hooks and catches. (See Fig. 4.) 
They are fastened on the ex- 
treme edges and corners of the 
tables,—a hook on each end of 





of vegetables quite a 
variety can be grown. 

The grape-arbor, as 
shown in the sketch 
running through the 


Fig. 4. 


one table, and a catch on each corresponding corner | centre of the plot at the rear, will require about 


of the other table. 


fifteen vines set on each side. There are now many 


When not in use, these tables can be taken apart delicious varieties, embracing white, bronze, black 
and set back against the wall, and be found quite and purple colors, and no part of the garden is likely 
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of these, the scarlet, crimson, pink and white make 
the best contrast and the single varieties are better 
for such purposes than the double; they also can 
usually be bought for one dollar a dozen, and should 
be planted about the same distance apart as the 
coleus. 

Bedding or tea-roses make the most effective 
plants for flower-beds. Of these, too, only the most 
distinct colors should be used, such as saffron, crim- 
son, carmine, white and yellow. Nice young plants 
can now be bought anywhere for a dollar and a half 
adozen. Large plants, of course, cost more, but the 
small plants, if young and healthy, will really do 
better, and flower continuously from June to 
November. 

The side flower-borders may be ornamented ex- 
clusively by annual flowers very cheaply by sowing 
seeds. These are sold everywhere at five cents a 
packet; there is usually enough seed in a packet to 
cover a square yard. There are now hundreds of 
different kinds, but the most satisfactory are asters, 
candytuft, coxcomb, chrysanthemum, larkspur, mig- 
nonette, nemophila, petunia, portulaca, stocks, ver- 
bena and zinnia. Climbing kinds may be used on 
the fences attached to wire or string, such as canary 
bird flowers, convolvulus, cypress vine, nasturtium 
and sweet peas. 

In sowing all seeds, first see that the soil is well 
pulverized, and sow from the Ist to the 15th of May. 
The climbing kinds are best sown in rows at the 
base of the fence; the bush kinds in circles of say 
one foot in diameter. In all cases first smooth the 
space to be sown, then after sowing sift just enough 
of fine soil over to cover the seed, and then pat it 
firmly down with a board or back of a spade. 

Of fruit plants to be set in the rear of the house, 
the most important is the strawberry. One hundred 
plants, when in full bearing, will give fifty quarts 
each season. The most convenient way is to set 
them out in beds of four rows, one foot apart with 
eight or nine inches between the plants in the rows. 
They can be planted either in the spring or fall, cost- 
ing for ground-layers about one dollar a hundred; 
pot-layers, however, cost four dollars a hundred. The 
advantage of these is that if planted any time from 


| July to September, they will give a full crop next 


season. 

The varieties best known are Sharpless, Jersey 
Queen and Downing, all first-rate, fine-flavored, large 
fruit. Raspberries and blackberries can be planted 
either in spring or fall at a distance of three or four 
feet apart. From one to two dozen of each is 
sufficient—costing about one dollar a dozen. Of rasp- 
berries, use Hansell or Cuthbert or both; of black- 
berries, Wilson Junior and Early Harvest are excel- 
lent varieties. Currants should be set out two to 
three feet apart, Fay’s Prolific (red), or if a black cur- 
rant is wanted, the best is the Naples. The number 
needed and cost is about the same as for raspberries. 
The following is a good list of grape-vines, embrac- 
ing the greatest variety of color and quality: Con- 
cord (black), Niagara (white), Brighton (bronze), 
Agawam (red), and Merrimac (purplish black). 
These vary in cost according to kind—the leading 
best-known kinds average about three dollars a dozen 
for two-year-old plants. 

Of vegetables, the variety is so great that only a 
few can be grown in the limited space. Of these, 
peas, bush-beans, radishes, lettuce, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, corn, rhubarb, asparagus and tomatoes are 
the kinds of easy culture, and are such as are the 
most satisfactory to be had fresh from the ground. 
Nearly all seed catalogues give the quantities neces- 
sary for private use and modes of culture. 

In conclusion, it must be remembered that to get 
the best results in the garden, plenty of manure 
must be used. Dig deeply, and pulverize the soil 
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thoroughly, and wage steady warfare on the weeds 
from the time of planting, for in no operation is the 
adage more true than in gardening, that ‘A stitch 
in time saves nine.” ; 

But gardening requires work, and the question for 
the average cottager, who is employed in the city, is 
how it is to be done. If he hires the work done, the 
cost of so*doing will leave but little profit. My 
advice has ever been, Do it yourself; two hours a 
day is ample to plant and care for all the cultivated 
ground in a plot seventy-five by one hundred feet, 
and rest assured that to any man from twenty to 
sixty years old, employed in sedentary work, two 
hours in the morning or evening of such exercise | 
would vastly improve his physical condition. Did 
men and women employ themselves more in the 





pleasant work of digging and delving in old Mother 
Earth, we should hear less of the various forms of | 
nervous diseases and the scores of other troubles | 
brought about by the want of exercise in the open 
air. PETER HENDERSON. 
«> . 
HEREAFTER. 


When allis o’er, 

From life’s blind slumber shall I wake to hear 
The loved, the silenced voices, close and clear, | 
Tormented with desire and doubt no more? | 
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For the Companion. 


OLD SIEGEL AND HIS SON. 
By the Marquis of Lorne. 


Many years ago, while making a tour through that 
beautiful tract of mountain scenery in the south of 
Bavaria known as the Saltzkammergut, I stayed for 
a fortnight at Berchtesgaden. I spent much of my 
time there in fishing for grayling and in talking to 
the chamois-hunters, with many of whom I had 
made acquaintance during a previous visit. I used 
often to sit for hours listening to their hunting- 
stories, and on one occasion I hunted with them. 

The mountains immediately around Berchtesgaden 
are kept as a royal chamois preserve, and as the 
king was expected to arrive shortly, none but his 
Majesty’s own jiigers were allowed, during the time 
I was there, to disturb the chamois. 

I was, however, very anxious to have at least one 
day’s sport, and arranged with old Siegel and his 
son Franz, chamois-hunters whom I had known for 
some time, and on whom I could depend, to have a 
‘“jagd” on the morrow. Siegel persuaded Gotting, a 
friend of his, to come with us. 

We started early in the morning, and after toiling 
for several hours up through the dark pine woods, 
which became more secant and scrubby the higher 
we went, emerged at last on the open snow-fields. 

We now separated; Franz and Gétting made a 
long detour to the left, while Siegel and I hastened 
on to reach some commanding position above, in 
case any chamois were driven up. After an hour’s 
more climbing, we halted on the top of a precipice, 
which, shaped in the form of a crescent, made a 
complete cul de sac for any chamois driven up by 
our friends below. 

We had hardly been watching ten minutes when 
two chamois uppeared in sight, bounding up the 
mountain-side and coming directly toward us. When 
the foremost had come within range, I fired and 
missed, as most men would have done, firing as I 
did at so small an object from a height almost per- 
pendicularly above it. 

The beasts turned, and springing with wonderful 
speed over the sharp rocks, were soon out of sight. 
I fired a second shot just as they were disappearing, 
and think I struck one of them, but it contrived to 
get away, and we never saw it again. 

Siegel and I, somewhat crestfallen, trudged on up 
the mountain, keeping a sharp lookout on all sides, 
and halting now and then to give the others time to 
overtake us. 

Suddenly we heard, far down below us, a shot, 
and then all was again silent. We were much sur- 
prised, as it is one of the first rules in this kind of 
hunting never, except when absolutely necessary, 
even to raise the voice, much less, of course, to fire 
a rifle, which scares the chamois completely. 

We knew that Gétting-and Franz, directly below 
us as they were, could not possibly have seen a 
chamois, as our shots must have driven them quite 
out of reach. After a minute’s anxious listening, | 
we fancied we heard shouts, and fearing we knew 
not what, called loudly Franz’s name. 

We then heard—and this time quite distinctly—the 
voice of Gitting saying, ““Come down! come down! 
It is allover! Franz has shot himself!’ 

Siegel and I were standing together ankle-deep in 
the snow. I glanced into his face, and think I shall 
never forget the look of misery I saw there. Before 
I knew what he was about, he had seized his rifle, 
had presented the muzzle to his head, and was feel- 
ing with his foot in a frenzied manner for the | 
trigger. | 

I snatched the piece away just in time; he did not 
try to recover it, but throwing himself on the snow, | 
burst into a most passionate, most eloquent torrent 
of praise of his son’s many virtues. He told me 
what a good son he had always been to him, anxious 
to fulfil his slightest wish. 

I at length succeeded in partially soothing him, 
and in rousing him to action. We scrambled down | 
as fast as we could, guided by Gitting’s shouts. 

It was a long time before we reached them; to me 
it seemed an age. I accused myself of being the 
author of all this misery, and my anxiety was height- | 
ened by the reflection that we were in reality poach- | 
ing, and we should very likely, in consequence of | 
this misfortune, get into trouble on our return. 

We found poor Franz lying shot through the back | 
and in great pain among stunted “knie-holz’’—a | 
plant something like our whinbush. It appeared | 
that he had, contrary to all jiger rules, carried his | 
rifle capped, and that in walking through the knie- 
holz, he had stumbled and fallen, and his rifle had 
somehow or other exploded, causing a severe wound. 

We stanched the blood as well as we could with 
our handkerchiefs, and then held a consultation. 
Gotting said he knew of a chalet some way off to 
which he thought we might manage to carry Franz. | 

I lifted him up as carefully as possible, and walked | 
for some way over the abominable knie-holz, which | 








threatened to trip one up every moment. I man. | 
aged, I think, to go about two hundred yards with | 
my burden, and then, exhausted, had to lay him | 
down. His father tried to carry him next, but un- 
nerved and half-blinded by his tears, had also soon 
to give it up. 

GOtting was the only one of the party who could 
carry Franz for any great length of time over the 
rough ground we were now compelled to traverse; 
he was a small man, but seemed to be all wire and 
muscle. 

It was, however, evident that at the slow pace we 
were obliged to go we should never, even if we knew | 
the exact direction,—which, by the way, none of us 
did,—get to the chalet before nightfall. Some other 
arrangement must be made. | 

Gétting proposed that he should stay with the | 
wounded man, while Siegel and I should go forward 
and attempt to reach the chalet. Giétting was the | 
only one of the party who had ever been there, and 
that was years before. He gave us directions how 
to find it. 

We were to pass to the right or left of certain | 
peaks he pointed out to us, and then he said we 
should see a large field of snow. We were to cross 
this, and the chalet was in a hollow about half a 
mile above and to the left. 

Well, we started—siegel and I—leaving all the | 
provisions except a few sandwiches with Franz and | 
Gétting. A weary walk brought us to the peak | 
where, according to Gétting, we were to see the | 
snow-field. But there was nothing of the sort there; | 
peak rose upon peak, but there was no great, level | 
snow-field stretching away at our feet, such as he 
had described. 

We looked at each other in dismay. To add to our 
distress, the weather, which had hitherto been beau- | 
tiful, began to get overcast. Light wreaths of mist 


| 
| 
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Here we again encountered thickets of knie-holz. 
We were already congratulating ourselves on having 
got the worst over, when we were suddenly stopped 
by a precipice or “Wand,” down which it would 
have been impossible for a goat to go., It was a 
sheer descent of at least eighty feet. 

This was a dreadful disappointment. We walked 
along the edge for some way, but as far as we could 
see the Wand extended for miles. I had already 
thrown myself on the ground and had given up all 
hopes of life, when a shout from Siegel, who had 
gone on alittle way, made me once more spring to 
my feet. 

I hastened to him. He was standing over a narrow 
hole in the rock almost hidden by bushes of the | 
knie-holz. | 

“‘We are saved! we are saved!” he cried. He ex- | 
plained to me how, when I had given up in despair, | 
he suddenly thought that he remembered the place 
we were in, and had remembered, too, that if it were 
indeed the part of the mountain he supposed it to 
be, there was a circular hole in the rock forming the 
Wand by which the chamois-hunters scaled this 
otherwise inaccessible place. He had gone on, had 
found the opening, and fearful of losing the spot 
had stood over it and called till I came. 

We slid safely down this chimney-like hole, which 
is not much more than twenty feet in depth, and 
easily descending the lower part of the Wand, which 
is here much broken, arrived, famished and half- 
frozen, at ten o’clock at night, at «» woodman’s hut 
Siegel knew of in the valley below. Here we 
obtained warmth and shelter. 

Three of the woodmen immediately started up the | 


| mountain and returned in a few hours with poor 


Franz, who was very much exhausted, not so much 
from cold—as Gétting had contrived to light a fire, 


and they had provisions—as from loss of blood. 











CARRYING THE WOUNDED FRANZ. 


were settling on the higher summits of the moun- 


tain, sure signs of a coming storm. | 


However, there was no use in going back. We 
should perhaps not be able to find Franz and Gétting | 
again if, bewildered as we now were, we attempted 
to get back to them. Our only chance was forward. 

Tired and dispirited we walked on, turning round 
only to look at the gathering clouds which were now 
piling themselves dark and threatening behind us. | 
The wind, too, began to rise. We determined to go | 
downward; indeed, we were too much exhausted to 
go any higher, or waste any more time in looking for | 
the chalet. 

The ground seemed to get more rough the lower 


we went, and the tremendous gusts of wind which 


whistled round us made the descent most dangerous. 
Great, spattering raindrops now began to fall and 
we halted on a ledge of rock, utterly worn out. 

The storm increased and in a short time was at its 
height. The rain came down in torrents, completely | 
drenching us. The lightning with blinding flashes | 
played all round, hissing and illumining for an| 
instant the awful grandeur of the scene, while the | 
thunder pealed and crashed overhead, each crag and 

yall of rock echoing the sound and increasing it an | 
hundred-fold. 

We had thrown our rifles away, afraid that the 
lightning would strike them, and stood waiting for 
the storm to abate. When we resumed our descent 
we were trembling with cold in every limb. The air, 
which was warm enough before, was now piercingly 
cold and the wind drove snow and bits of ice against 
our faces with blinding force. 

I went first, and for a long time neither of us 
spoke. Only when a particularly dangerous place 
was crossed I gave the warning “Look to the right!” 
or “To the left!” as the case might be. 

Siegel led the way when I was tired, and thus we 
proceeded with the greatest caution, as a false step 
would have been almost certain death, till we got to 
more level ground. | 








I once asked Siegel what he would have done if he 
had not found that opening. ‘We should,” he said, 
“have struck our alpenstocks into the ground, and 
have walked round them all the night to keep off 
sleep, which if it conquered us would, of course, 
have been fatal. If we lived till day broke we should 
have tried to find our way back to the others.” 

Whether we were likely to succeed in so doing, 
cold, hungry and exhausted as we were, the reader 
may judge. 

As for Franz, he completely recovered from his 
wound and I have hunted many a time with him | 
since that memorable day. 





So 
CASTING NETS FOR FISHING. 


The author of ‘Rural Life in Bengal” describes 
several ingenious methods of taking fish which are 
practised in that country. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: 

“A common method is with a circular net, around | 
the outer edge of which are fastened small leaden | 
weights. A line is attached to its centre, and another | 
is loosely rove around the margin. The net is gath- 
ered together in the hands, raised, and skilfully 
whirled around the head. In an instant, as the 
margin is allowed to escape, it is seen to expand 
gracefully like a parachute, and then to descend flat 
upon the water, covering a space of probably eigh- 
teen or twenty feet. The centre is kept up by the 
line attached to it, but the leaden weights instantly 
descending, surround with the net the luckless fish | 
as inatent. Those that chance to dart downward 
before the mouth is closed may escape; the rest are 
most probably in the market ere the day is an hour | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


older. 

“There is another singular method of fishing 
which I have seen practised on one of the small 
rivers in this neighborhood. A large shrub, or 
small tree, is carried in a boat to the centre of the 
stream, and there deposited. This is staked about 


- 
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at the distance of a few yards by a circle of bam- 
boos, which done, the men pull round it—at first at 
a considerable distance, beating a small drum, or 
rattling together, with equally alarming discord, 
pieces of wood or bamboo. 

“The object of this is to frighten the fish, and 
drive them toward and beneath the treacherous 
shelter of the sunken tree. Lessening the circle of 
their course, the men gradually close in toward the 
stakes, which they now surround by a long net, drop 
the lower edge of it to the bottom, and thus encircle 


| the luckless fish as in a pen. Two men then dive, 


and drawing the lower margin of the net together, 
secure their unresisting prize.” 





+r 
For the Companion. 


CHINESE GIRLS. 


“When a daughter is born, 

She sleeps on the ground; 

She is clothed with a wrapper, 

She plays with a tile, 

She cannot be either evil or good. 

She has only to think of preparing wine and food 
Without giving any cause of grief to her parents.” 





The lot of a Chinese girl is, on the whole, a very 
hard one. The lines quoted above, and translated 
from a poem, give a fair view of her condition and 
the position which she holds among her people. 
From the cradle to the grave her life is full of 
drudgery and hardship, without variety or relief. 

The student of the Chinese people is surprised at 
the low estate of the mothers, wives and daughters. 
“She cannot be either evil or good’’—this idea forms 
the basis of the treatment of the female sex. 

It is generally true that the religion of any coun- 
try, rather than its civilization, determines the posi- 
tion of the women in it. The only native religion 
of China—Confucianism—erganized and developed 
more than two thousand years ago, recognizes only 
the male sex. 

Another reason for the small esteem in which 
women are held in China is found in the social cus- 
toms of the people. In their boys the parents see the 
comfort and suppért of old age, and what is even of 
more importance, thé performance of the sacrifice at 
their graves which shall secure them a happy future 
after death. 

But when a daughter marries she parts from her 
parents and family forever. No kinship with them 
is thereafter recognized, and beyond one or two 
formal visits all intercourse with them is at an end. 

Under this heathenish custom it is small wonder 
that a Chinese father and mother should feel that in 
rearing «2 daughter everything done for her is really 
wasted, or at least done for the benefit of strangers. 
She must marry, because it is disreputable to remain 
single; and in marriage they are forced to lose her. 

Allowed no place or part in the religion of her 
country, and forced to desert her own home for one 
chosen by others, without the least reference to her 
own feelings, the Chinese girl seems to be but a 
stray in her own land and among her own people. 

Dark as the picture is in reality, some writers have 
represented the condition of females in China as 
worse than it is, and quite wrong opinions are the 
result. For instance, in North China at least, there 
is no such extensive murder of female infants as 
has been asserted. Cases doubtless do occur in 
which mothers destroy their children, as they do in 
America, but the crime is rare, and is regarded as a 
crime, as it is in other countries. 

The birth of a daughter is not made the occasion 
of rejoicing as is the birth of a son. It is regarded 
as a calamity in any family to have many daughters 
and no sons. It is even allowed as a ground for di- 
vorce. But when there are one or more sons in a 
family, the coming of a daughter is regarded with 
satisfaction and even with joy. She can help the 
mother look after the children, and be a maid-of-all- 
work about the house. 

The Chinese as a people have strong natural affec- 
tions. They love all their children, and while not 
daring to set aside and defy long-established cus- 
toms and prejudices, many of them nourish and care 
for their daughters as tenderly as their sons. 

A high Chinese official once said to me that in his 
opinion one of the best things about Western nations 
was the care and kindness shown.to girls by their 
parents and friends; and that China’s greatest 
shame was in her treatment of females. For his 
part he had always made it a rule to treat his wife 
as his equal, and his daughters with the same care 
and affection shown his sons. 

The first event in the life of a Chinese girl is the 
binding of her feet, which is done at two or three 
years of age. The four smaller toes are doubled in 
under the great toe and against the ball of the foot, 
and bound tightly in that position. The heel is also 
forced up against the back of the ankle, and held 
there by bandag 





s. These bandages are never re- 
moved until the foot has become distorted into the 
new unnatural shape, and but seldom afterward. 

Of course the process causes the most intense pain, 
and sometimes results in mortification of the feet 
and death. People in America often refuse to be- 
lieve that Chinese women even with bound feet can 
wear the tiny shoes that are sometimes shown as 
curiosities. They however do wear just such tiny 
shoes. The apparent impossibility is explained 
away by the fact that only the large toe, With the 
smaller doubled underneath, is put within the shoe, 
the heel of which comes just underneath the ball 
of the foot. The shoe of a full-grown woman may 
have a sole only three and one-half inches long. 

Sometimes not only the small toes, but the entire 
bail of the foot is twisted and doubled into the arch 
of the foot. 

Fortunately this cruel practice is decreasing in 
North China through the influence of the Imperial 
family, which, being Tartar and not Chinese, does 
not practice foot-binding. Thus, in the illustration, 
the Chinese woman’s feet are bound, while the feet 
of the daughters retain their natural size and shape. 

Various theories have been given for the origin of 
the custom, but the most probable is that it was 
introduced with a view to keep women at home. In 
this it is most successful. 

The gait of small-footed women is exactly that of 
persons walking on tiptoe, and those who have the 
smallest, most fashionable feet, can only move about 
with the aid of a cane or some other support. Yet 
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Chinese poets speak of such distortions of a part 
of the body as ‘golden lilies,” and liken the 
staggering walk produced therefrom to “the 
swaying of the willows.” 

The first duty of a Chinese girl, when she is old 
enough to walk, is to look after her brothers. She 
is then seen staggering around under the weight of 


__THE YOUTH'S 


filial piety to honor, love and care for her. She has | 
a share in all their successes in life, and sometimes 
comes to high honor and fame through them. 

A lady has recently died who was known and 
praised throughout the Empire as being the moth- 
er of seven sons, each one of whom had risen to the 
highest official rank. And because of this fact, 





CHINESE MOTHER 


some lusty boy as large as or larger than she is. 
She may get a certain amount of pleasure from 
his games and amusements, but the poor thing 
has none of her own. 

She is never allowed on the street alone, and 
when at very rare intervals she goes out in com- 
pany with her parents, she cannot run and frolic. 
With downcast eyes and rigid figure she must walk 
in front, under their watchful supervision. She 
may look neither to the right nor left, nor ex- 
change word or glance with any person. The 
Chinese girl must have no acquaintances among 
the male sex, excepting her father and brothers, 
and must under no circumstances look at, much 
less speak to, a young man. 

She is early taught to sew and to perform the 
simple round of Chinese cooking and the drudgery 
of the household. Here her education ends. 
She is never taught to read; yet she is not lack- 
ing in native intelligence and ability. 

Such is girlhood in China; pathetic in its dreary 
round of drudgery and in the absence of all the 
brightness and variety which make girl-life with 
us so happy. Yet Chinese girls are often bright, 
winning, attractive and affectionate. There is no 
reason to believe them to be naturally inferior in 
any of these qualities to their brothers. But ‘she 
cannot be either evil or good’’ is the senseless ver- 
dict, and so she lives her weary life, a victim to 
prejudice, superstition and cruelty. 

The great event in the life of a Chinese girl is, 
of course, her marriage. This generally occurs at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, sometimes even ear- | 
lier. But even in this crisis in her existence, her 
sad fate does not for a moment desert her. 

She is married to a man whom, theoretically, at 
least, she has never seen. Generally the arrange- 
ment of the marriage is a mere bargain and dicker | 
between the parents, to determine how much the | 
father of the girl shall give in the way of furniture 
and outfit, and how much the parents of the young 
man are willing to spend for wedding ornaments. 

These arrangements being completed, on the day | 
fixed she is placed in the red bridal chair. Her 
head and face are tied up in a bag so closely that 
she can see nothing; and cases are not rare al 
which she has died from suffocation. 

She is borne in the bridal chair, preceded by a} 
band of music, to the home of the parents of the 
groom. Her girl life has ended. 
woman has begun. 

In the majority of cases she has only changed 
the place, not the nature, of her life. She has 
ceased to be the drudge under her father’s roof 
only to become the slave of her husband’s mother. 
Suicide is often sought by young wives in China 
as the only means of escape from the tyranny of 
mothers-in-law. The husband can have no affec- 
tion for his wife unless it may develop after mar- 
riage. She has no rights which the law protects. 
She may be divorced by a single scrap of paper 
written by her husband and sealed with the im- 
pression of his thumb in ink. 

He never says ‘“‘my wife”’ with the glad, proud 
tone common in Christian lands. It is always, 
“The contemptible female who presides in the 
kitchen.’’ Should she die childless he does not 
mourn for her. 

I once remarked to a Minister of the Chinese 
Government that, as the wife of the Prince Regent 
was just dead, he would probably go into retire- 
ment. 








Her life as a| 


“Oh no!’ was the reply; “that is nothing. 
Why should he when he can get plenty more ?”’ 

The only pleasant outlook for a woman in China 
is when she has become the mother of sons. Then 
she has a future before her, and is treated kindly 
and respectfully. They are bound by the laws of 
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AND DAUGHTERS. 


the Emperor ordered an ornamental arch to be 
erected in her honor. 

It is only through their sons that women in 
China can prove their right to exist. 


CuEsTER HoLcoMBE. 


+o, —--_ 


NIGHT. 


As a holy hermit tells his beads, 
Night slipped a dewdrop down each thread of air, 
And counted every prayerful breeze that sighed 
In sad, slow supplication to the stars. 4 
—Anon, 
—— — +o 


THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 


About two years ago the London Times began 
to print a series of articles which were entitled 
‘Parnellism and Crime.’ The object of these 
articles was to show that Mr. Parnell and the 
other recognized chiefs of the Irish nationalist 
party held more or less close relations with the 
perpetrators of the crimes which, from time to 
time, had been committed in Ireland. 

Among other evidence offered to the public in 
these articles were some letters, which, it was 
alleged, were written or signed by Mr. Parnell 
himself, and the contents of which seemed to in- 
dicate his complicity in crime. The Times pub- 
lished a fac-simile of one of these letters. 

Mr. Parnell at once solemnly declared, in his 
place in the House of Commons, that these letters 
were audacious forgeries. 

Last year Mr. O’Donnell, one of the Irish mem- 
bers, brought a suit of libel against the Times for 
certain statements made concerning him in the 
‘‘Parnellism and Crime”’ articles. 

The defence of the Times was conducted by Sir 
Richard Webster, who is the Attorney-General of 
the Kingdom and a member of Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry. In the course of the O’Donnell trial, 
Sir Richard produced not only the former letters, 
but also other letters alleged to have been written 


charges against the Irish leaders originally made 
by the Times. 

Thereupon Mr. Parnell demanded that the 
House of Commons should take the matter up, 
and should appoint a select committee to deter- 
mine whether the letters attributed to him were 
genuine or forgeries. 

Instead of a select committee, it was decided 
that a special commission should be appointed, 
comprising three of the judges of the High Court 
of Justice; that this commission should examine 
into the charges made against Irish members and 
other prominent Irishmen in the Times articles, 
and should deliver judgment thereon. 

This Commission has been in session since 
October. For many weeks its proceedings were 
dull, prosy, and long-drawn-out, but at last, late 
in February, an incident occurred which attracted 
the attention of the whole world to the court. 

The proof was tendered by the Times on which 
it relied to establish the genuineness of the Parnell 
letters. It appeared that a Mr. Houston had 
offered the letters to the manager of the Times, 
declining, however, to say from whom he had 
procured them; that the Times had submitted 
them to a number of experts, who had pronounced 
them genuine; that thereupon seventeen hundred 
and eighty pounds had been paid to Mr. Houston 


lished them. 


Next it appeared that Mr. Houston had got the 
letters from an Irishman named Richard Pigott. 








to how he got the letters; but a searching cross- 
examination showed that, in many instances, he | 
was not telling the truth. It became very soon | 


COMPANION. | 








evident, indeed, that Pigott himself had forged 
the letters which had been sold by him to Houston, 
and by Houston to the Times, as letters written by 
Mr. Parnell. 

In the interval between two sessions of the 
Commission, Pigott made and signed a written 
confession that he was the forger; and then, es- 
caping from England, took refuge at Madrid, 
where, in a day or two, he committed suicide. 

Such was the dramatic result of the attempt to 
convict the Irish leader, by his own handwriting, 
of complicity in crime in Ireland. By Pigott’s 
confession, Mr. Parnell was cleared, at least as 
far as the letters were concerned. The Times 
made an apology, and expressed its regret at 
having used the forgeries; and it was universally 
admitted that Mr. Parnell’s assertion that the 
letters were forged was fully established. 

The Commission, however, continued its ses- 
sions; but it is not likely that so striking an epi- 
sode as that of Pigott will again occur during the 
trial. 

——_+or—_ —— 
A SEED OF LIFE. 


There lies in the centre of each man’s heart 
longing and love for the good and pure, 
And if but an atom or larger part, 
I tell you this shall endure, endure, 
After the body has gone to decay, 
Yea, after the world has passed away. E. W. 


——_<+@-—————_ 
THE NEW CABINET. 


The practical administration of the affairs of 
the country is entrusted very largely to the heads 
of the great Departments of State, who are, 
collectively, known as the Cabinet. There is no 
provision in the Constitution for a Cabinet, 
although the delegates from the States who formed 
the Constitution were thoroughly familiar with 
the institution as it then existed and still exists in 
England. 

The formation of a Cabinet was begun by the 
first Congress, which established the Departments 
of State, of the Treasury, and of War, and the 
office of Attorney-General, and the four heads of 
Departments became a Cabinet to President 
Washington in 1789. 

The Post-Office Department was established 
during the same session, but the Postmaster- 
General was not invited by the President to 
membership in the Cabinet for forty years. 
President Jackson then admitted Postmaster- 
General Barry to a seat with the Secretaries, and 
all his successors have been similarly honored. 

The Navy Department was created in 1798, the 
Interior Department in 1849, and the Agricultural 
Department in 1889. President Cleveland made 
the first appointment of a Secretary of Agriculture, 
but only a few days before his term expired. 
President Harrison’s Cabinet therefore consists of 
eight members. 

Usually the Presidents have chosen one or more 
members ‘of the Cabinet from one or the other 
branch of Congress. In fact, every President 
since Mr. Buchanan has done so. But Mr. 
Harrison has appointed no one who has been even 
recently in Congress. Two of the Secretaries, 
Mr. Blaine, of the State Department, and Mr. 
Windom, of the Treasury, were in the Senate 
when General Garfield appointed them to the posi- 
tions which they again hold, but they have not 
since their retirement from the Cabinet, soon 
after Mr. Arthur became President, been in public 
life. 

Two other Secretaries, Mr. Proctor, Secretary of 
War, and Mr. Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture, 
have been Governors of States, and Mr. Rusk 
was in Congress for six years—the same six years 
that Mr. Blaine was Speaker. Mr. Noble, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and Mr. Tracy, Secretary 
of the Navy, have been United States District 
Attorneys. The other two, Mr. Wanamaker, 
Postmaster-General, and Mr. Miller, Attorney- 
General, have never before held any State or 
national office. 

It is customary for the President to make the 
Cabinet representative of the different geographi- 
cal divisions of the country, so far as he is able. 
The South is less distinctively represented in the 
present Cabinet than it was in Mr. Cleveland’s. 
There are four members from the East, and four 
from the West. In neither Cabinet was there a 
member from the Pacific States. 

The fact that some of the members of this 
Cabinet have not heretofore been prominent in 
national politics is not at all against them. Pres- 
idents nowadays find it difficult to persuade sena- 
tors and representatives to resign their seats, as 
they must do if they would take executive office, 
and President Harrison failed altogether to per- 
suade some gentlemen, whom he at one time 
wished to have in his Cabinet, to accept appoint- 
ments. 

Moreover, there have been many cases of gen- 
tlemen who had never been in Congress who 
nevertheless won a high reputation as Cabinet 
officers. Roger B. Taney, who was afterward 
Chief-Justice of the United States, was unknown 
outside of Maryland when President Jackson 
made him attorney-general. Jeremiah S. Black, 
Hugh McCulloch and Edwin M. Stanton, all of 
them famous in the Cabinet, were never in Con- 
gress at all. 

The people need in the executive departments 
good business men; they do not so much need 
politicians. The President requires sound advice 
and good judgment, and he gets them if he 
himself displays good judgment and tact in his 
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selections. When, as in this case, the Cabinet 


officers are for the most part men little known, 
time is required to prove the success or failure of 
the experiment. 
Gy 
DETECTING FRAUDS. 


Among the traditions of the Pennsylvania bar are 
preserved some examples of the sudden detection of 
fraud by the quick wit of a lawyer during a trial. 

The late David Paul Brown was employed as coun- 
sel for the heirs of a wealthy old man, who had left 
a will devising his whole estate toa stranger. Mr. 
Brown, the judge, and the audience in the court- 
room were convinced that the will was a forgery, 
but it seemed impossible to prove it tobe so. The 
trained nurse, a sturdy Englishman, was one of the 
witnesses, and swore stoutly to the genuineness of 
the will. Something in his manner convinced the 
lawyer that he was swearing to a lie, but how could 
he convict him of it? 

When he was placed on the stand for cross-exami- 
nation, Mr. Brown opened the will and held it before 
him. 

“You swear that this is your signature?” 

“Ty do.” 

“And that you signed this will two days before 
Mr. Blank’s death, he being then confined to his 
bed?” 

“Yes,” said the man, doggedly, “I signed it, and 
helped him fold and seal it.”’ 

The lawyer’s eye kindled. “How did you help 
him?” 

‘Joseph,’ he said to me, ‘fold this paper.’ So I 
folded it. ‘Joseph,’ says he, ‘look in yonder closet, 
and bring me my seal and wax and a candle.’ So I 
brought them, and lighted the candle. ‘Joseph,’ he 
says, ‘drop the wax.’ So I dropped it, and as his 
hands were shaking so, I sealed it: with his seal.” 

You swear this to be true?” 

“Ty do.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said Brown, impres- 
sively, “this is the will. It has been fastened by a 
wafer!” and he won the case. 

Another suit, the incidents of which have served 
as a basis for one or two novels, involved the posses- 
sion of a large estate, which a distant relative of the 
late owner claimed by virtue of a deed of gift, 
which he asserted had been executed at atime when 
the owner was on bad terms with his sons. There 
was no will. 

The paper bore every mark of being genuine; was 
formally executed; the witnesses swore to their 
signatures, and experts testified their belief that 
the name of the dead man was written by himself. 
All hope for the heirs seemed to be over, when their 
counsel, suddenly raising the paper close to his eyes, 
sent a messenger hastily out of court. 

The claimant continued to bring in testimony in 
proof of the genuineness of the document for an 
hour. His case appeared to be fully established, 
when the counsel for the defendants called a grave 
old Quaker to the witness-stand. 

“Friend Blank, please hold that paper up to the 
light. What is the water-mark on it?” 

“That of my firm, Blank and Son.” 

‘“‘When did you begin the manufacture of paper?” 

“In 1849.”” 

‘“*‘What is the date of the document?” 

July 10, 1844.” 

“That is enough. 
close our case.” 

The late Attorney-General Brewster was counsel 
in a case which also hung upon the authenticity of 
a will. He observed that on the impression of the 
seal of the devisor, twice used upon the document, 
was a mark as light as a hair. He examined the 
seal itself, and found no crack which could produce 
this mark. He then caused a search to be made for 
engravers of seals in Philadelphia, and succeeded in 
finding the man who had made that used in the 
fraudulent will. 

“T recollect the job,’”’ said the engraver, “for the 
seal was accidentally cracked; but the man who 
ordered it would not wait for another to be made.” 

He had made the seal three weeks after the death 
of the devisor. The forgery was proved, and Mr. 
Brewster won his case. 


Gentlemen of the jury, we 


—— 
CLASS DISTINCTIONS. 


It is not only in “effete monarchies” that a foolish 
distinction is made between those who are, socially 
speaking, ladies and gentlemen, and others. who, by 
no fault of their own, can scarcely aspire to such 
titles of honor. It is a deplorable fact that a great 
deal of absurdity in regard to class distinctions is 
especially rampant in America. 

So afraid are we that we shall not all be considered 
“equal” as well as “free,’’ that we do a ridiculous 
amount of standing on our own dignity, and insist- 
ing upon the use of certain terms. The chief trou- 
ble seems to lie in the fact that, thus far, we have 
not adopted the true definition of the words “gentle- 
man” and “lady.” Both terms, indeed, have been 
subject to interpretations as odd as that of the young 
girl who said of a certain public official : 

“Oh yes, I know he is very dissipated, but then, 
he’s a perfect gentleman!” 

“Why were you gone so long, Bridget?” inquired 
a lady of a servant who had been sent to do an 
errand. 

“Well, mum,” was the answer, “me and the lady 
in the store fell into a dispute. Says I: ‘The apples 
ye sent up yisterday was all wormy,’ says I. ‘No 
sich thing,’ says she. ‘You’re a cheat,’ says I, and 
‘Ye lie,’ says she.” 

Truly, an extraordinary remark for a lady to make, 
and yet the “lady” in question would doubtless con- 
sider herself insulted were she to be classified other- 
wise. 

It is true that classes always will exist, but the 
more gracious nature remembers that only moral or 
intellectual excellence should give one man higher 
standing than another. A lady once spoke of the 
“lower classes,” at a dinner-party, and was reproved 
by Macready, the actor. 

‘Will you let me correct that expression?” asked 
he. “TI always like to think of our less fortunate 
fellow-creatures as the poorer, rather than the lower, 
classes.”’ 


Poverty does, indeed, bring its own temptations 
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and vices, but so, also, do rivhes, and no human 
being can, in exact justice, be classified according 
to his outward circumstances. It is well, also, to 
remember that, as somebody once said: “A man is 
never less dignified than when standing on his 
dignity.” 
eae ae 
“WHERE’S THE MARE?” 


In “Winter Sketches” Capt. John Codman tells the 
story of his first ride on horseback, a stolen one. 
The story illustrates that stolen fruit is apt to leave 
a bitter taste, especially when the thief is detected 
by such an awe-inspiring man as Daniel Webster. 

Capt. Codman’s father was the pastor of the church 
which worshipped in the old meeting-house at Dor- 
chester, near which Daniel Webster had a summer 
home sixty-six years ago. Fletcher Webster and 
John Codman, little fellows of about seven years 
old, went to school to Master Pierce on Milton Hill. 

One Saturday morning—‘‘school did not keep” on 
Saturday afternoon—Fletcher came riding up to 
John’s door bareback on his father’s beautiful black 
mare. 

“Jump up behind, Johnny!”’ he cried. ‘Father’s 
gone to Boston, school will be out, and we'll get 
back before he gets home!” 

The boys had a ride of two miles to the school- 
house, behind which they tied the mare to a tree, 
and went in. While Master Pierce was hearing a 
class recite, Mr. Webster stalked into the school- 
room. The class stopped reciting. The ruler dropped 
from the master’s hand. Mr. Webster walked up to 
his son, and lifting him from his seat by the ear, 
said, in a tone that sounded like a clap of thunder: 

**Where’s the mare?” 

Father and son went out to the tree where the 
mare was tied. Mr. Webster unhitched her, tied 
her behind his chaise, and drove off. The two boys 
walked sadly home from school, and they walked 
ever afterward, going and coming. ‘‘Where’s the 
mare?’’ was all Mr. Webster said to Fletcher. He 
did not even refer to the subject on the boy’s return 
home; but the words, the tone and the manner pre- 
vented the boy from ever again stealing a ride on 
that mare. 

—— - - 


LABOR OF COMPOSITION. 


The popular notion is that great authors and great 
composers throw off their works with the ease that 
makes composition or writing an act of pure enjoy- 
ment. The notion is false. 

Thackeray used to spoil sheets of paper by scrib- 
bling and drawing on them, before he could begin a 
story, or even a chapter of a story nearly completed. 
Balzac’s proof-sheets were a terror even to the one 
printer whom the publishers employed to correct the 
author’s proofs. They were so full of alterations, 
corrections, transformations and expurgations, that 
the printed matter seemed like a small island sur- 
rounded by coral reefs, rocks and lesser islands. The 
manuscripts of Pope’s translation of the liad and 
Odyssey tell the story of the poet’s pains to make 
the work perfect. 

“Such reliques show how excellence is acquired,” 
said Doctor Johnson of Milton’s manuscripts. 

Mozart could write off his composition with mar- 
vellous rapidity, when the occasion demanded haste, 
because he was simply transcribing what was already 
in his mind. But it had been formed there by a 
laborious process. Chopin’s theme sang itself in his 
head during a walk, or while fingering the piano. 
But then began the labor of transcribing the notes 
to paper. He would shut himself up in his room 
for days, walking, breaking his pens, repeating and 
altering a bar a hundred times. He once spent six 
weeks over a single page, and at last wrote it as he 
had noted it down at the very first. 

William Hunt, the painter, talked to his pupils in 
this strain: ‘If you could see me dig and groan, rub 
it out and start again, hate myself and feel dread- 
fully! The people who do things easily, their things 
you look at easily, and give away easily.” 

“Easy writing is curst hard reading,” said Sheri- 
dan. 

——_—_<or—___—_ 


“MR. CLARKE.” 


The political career of Richard Cromwell strik- 
ingly illustrates the folly of putting “a square peg 
into a round hole.” An indolent and pleasure-loving 
man, fitted to the obscurity of a country house, he 
was forced, by the circumstance of being Oliver 
Cromwell’s eldest surviving son, to succeed a father 
with whose principles he had little sympathy, and 
whose position he could occupy but not fill. 

In less than eight months after he had assumed 
the title of Lord Protector, he abandoned the dis- 
tasteful position and his unpopular name, and retired 
to private life as ““Mr. Clarke.” 

Pressing creditors drove him to the Continent, 
where he had a mortifying encounter with the 
Prince of Conti. Mr. Parnell tells the story in his 
essay on ‘The Perils of Power.” 

Richard Cromwell, as “Mr. Clarke,” waited on the 
prince, who received him affably, and talked about 
the late transactions in England. 

“Oliver Cromwell,” said the prince, “was a man 
of great courage and ability, though a traitor and a 
villain; but for his son Richard, he was a poltroon 
and an idiot. What has become of him?” 

“Mr. Clarke” returned to England, and resided in 
the strictest privacy in a house provided for him 
near London. Shortly before his death he visited 
the House of Lords, and was asked by one present if 
he had before seen the place. 

Pointing to the throne, he quietly replied, “Never 
since I sat on that chair.” 
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ONLY AN ARTILLERYMAN. 


In the army, the engineer corps outranks the 
artillery, the cavalry and the infantry, and many 
Stories are told of the superior estimation in which 
some of the engineers hold themselves. 

Among these stories is one of a distinguished 
general, who began his career in the engineers, and 
who became involved one day in a discussion with 
brother officers over some delicate point of military 
procedure. 

“TI tell you,” said the general, ‘you are quite 
wrong. It is impossible to hold such a position.” 
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“But, general,” said one of the disputants, “there 
is the very highest authority on our side.” 

“Whose authority, pray?” 

“That of Napoleon.” 

“Napoleon!” exclaimed the general; “and what 
was Napoleon? A®mere artillery officer!” 

The great Napoleon had begun his career in the 
artillery. 

———_+o,_____ 
BATHING IN ALASKA. 


Every Russian trading-post, according to Mr. Dall, 
has a bath-house, and once a week all the people 
avail themselves of its privileges. The apparatus is 
simple, not to say primitive, but the method is what 
might be called heroic, especially the dressing in a 
room where the temperature is below zero. A rude 
arch of loose stones is built, and more stones piled 


over it, so that a fire made beneath the arch can | 


penetrate between them. 


There is no chimney, but a trap-door in the roof. 
A large cask full of water heated for the purpose, 
and another of cold water, generally with ice float- 
ing in it, and a succession of benches, one above the 
other, complete the equipment. 

When the stones are thoroughly heated and the 
smoke has all passed out, all coals are removed and 
the trap-door is shut; any smoke or coals remaining 
will make the eyes smart and the bath very uncom- 
fortable. 

Each one leaves his clothing in an outer room, 
and on entering wets his head and throws hot water 
on the heated stones until as much steam is pro- 
duced as he can bear. Then he mounts as high on 
the benches as he finds comfortable, and the perspi- 
ration issues from every pore. 

Next he takes a sort of broom or bunch of dried 
mint or birch twigs, with the leaves still on them, 
which is prepared at the proper season and called 
méenik. With this he thrashes himself till all im- 
purities are thoroughly loosened from the skin, and 
finishes with a wash-off in hot water and soap. 
Then taking a kantag, or wooden dish, full of ice- 
cold water, he dashes it over himself, and rushes 
out into the dressing-room. 

This last process is disagreeable to the uninitiated, 
but is absolutely necessary to prevent taking cold. 
have known cases of acute rheumatism brought on 
by omitting it. The dressing-room is spread with 
straw, and always communicates with the outer air. 
The temperature is often many degrees below zero, 
but such is the activity of the circulation that one 
dresses in perfect comfort notwithstanding. 
warm dressing-room would be insupportable. 


en 
GETTING EXPERIENCE. 


Whenever any one goes out of the beaten track of 
travel, or tries to make his way independent of 
recognized authorities, he is apt to gain some re- 
freshing experience. Mr. Stoddard undertook to 
explore some out-of-the-way quarters of Cairo with- 
out the aid of donkey-boys, and from his account of 
the experiment he must have enjoyed the novelty 
of the situation. 


Many an eye was turned on me in surprise, and 
when I had at last come into a remote quarter 
beyond half a dozen streets, and found myself sud- 
denly surrounded by a mob of half-grown boys, who 
were evidently unaccustomed to intruders, I was 
forced to make as speedy a retreat as possible, fol- 
lowed by a shower of stones. 

The gates, which are closed at evening, make 
separate cities of these several quarters. If you 
wish to pass from one quarter to another after dark, 
you must take your lantern and summon the gate- 

eeper, who responds and carefully locks you out 
afterward. Gas-lamps are unknown in that end of 
Cairo, and white faces a novelty. 

I was an hour or more working my way out of the 
unchristian latitudes, climbing out, as it were, by the 
minarets, in each of which, I fancied, I saw a resem- 
blance to the one that stands within earshot of our 
hotel. All foreigners either ride or drive in Cairo, 
but I got more experience in that one walk than I 
could have gathered with the aid of fifty donkeys. 


—————_1o>—__—_—_ 
VERBATIM. 


Doubtless many people who indulge in warmth of 
language would be greatly surprised if they could see 
a verbatim report of their conversation. In “Uncle 
Sam’s Medal of Honor,” the following story is told 
of Colonel Harney, who, in 1839, was stationed at 
Key Biscayne: 

The lighthouse had been burned, and the keeper’s 
family massacred by the Indians, the year before, 
and Harney one day bethought himself that the 
lighthouse should be rebuilt. 

“Mr. Saunders,” he said to a young officer, “that 
lighthouse ought to be rebuilt. Whose duty is it, 
among those fellows in Washington?” 

“The Secretary of the Treasury has charge of all 
the lighthouses, [ believe,” said Saunders. 

“Well, write a letter to the Secretary, confound 
him, and tell him the lighthouse ought to be rebuilt. 
Tell him it ought to have been rebuilt long ago. 
Tell the idiot that if he will give me authority, I 
will rebuild it myself.” 

“But there is no stone here!” 

“Tell the fool to send to Boston for the stone. 
Have you finished? Read it.” 

Saunders read precisely what his superior had 
dictated. Not a single syllable had been omitted. 
As Horace Greeley used to say, the letter furnished 
“mighty interesting reading,” but, sad to relate, its 
author did not seem altogether pleased with it. 


eens 
GALLANT. 

In Europe men dislike to hear women talk politics, 
and do not regard it as the part of politeness to dis- 
pute political questions with them. The story is 
told of a young French countess of great beauty, 
who, at a recent reception, gave with much vehe- 
mence her views of General Boulanger. 

One of the company was a learned Academician, 


| prominent in literature, who, while the pretty coun- 


tess was talking, appeared to take little notice of 
what she was saying. 

This absence of mind vexed the lady. Presently 
she turned to the Acatemician, and said, abruptly: 

“Come, monsieur, am I not right?’’ 

“Pardon me, madame,” said the Academician, 
smiling, “but I do not know how to look and to 
listen at the same time.” 


. 
SLOW, BUT SURE. 


The old lady who thought her daughter, in playing | 


a slow and majestic piece of music, was “a long 
while about it,” was of that “capable”? nature which 
brooks no delay. There are others of the same dis- 
position. 


During a balloonist’s recent exhibition in Scotland, 
a native of the country was intently watching the 
slow descent of the parachute. 

‘Dear me,” he exclaimed, “show long he is coming 
doon!”? 

“Yes, indade, and he is,’”’ observed an Irishman 
who was standing near; ‘“‘bedad, I could come down 
quicker than that mesilf!’’ 











If you want 850 pieces of music for $1.36, read Music 
Offer on page 164. It is just as represented. (Adv. 
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**Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world,”says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 


pibaniane he Sis. eae 

For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Adv. 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 


GOOCH’S BIG FOUR: 


THE PEERLESS 
is the best. Itis a little higher 
price than the others, but is well 
worth the difference. 


THE ZERO 
is cheaper, not so good as Peer- 
less, but better than any other 
Freezer in the market. 


THE PET 


is cheaper than Zero and a very 
good one, 


THE BOSS 
is very low-priced, anybody could afford to buy one. 
ll are good, solid and well made. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
The Gooch Freezer Co., Cincinnati,O. 


CLOTHING MADE T0 ORDER 
FROM NEW YORK. 


Grandest display of Spring Goods, com- 
prising the choicest home and foreign pro- 
ductions. 

Suits, made to order, range in price, $16, 
$20, $25 and $30. Trousers, $4, $5, $6, $7 
and $8, and Spring Overcoats, Silk Lined, 
$16, $18, $20, $22 and $25. 

We offer no goods that we cannot war- 
rant to give entire satisfaction, and our 
endorsement to that effect is handed to 
every customer. 

Samples, Fashion Review, and our sim- 
ple guide for self-measurement, sent free 
on application, thus enabling you to order 
by mail as safely as if you were measured 
at our store. 


ARNHEIM’S 
MAMMOTH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Bowery and Spring St., New York. 




















Because 


It will make anything and everything per- 
fectly clean, in less time and with less labor 
than anything now known in the way of 
soaps or washing compounds, which are 
withal harmless. PEARLINE is harmless 
to fabric or hands. The many millions of 
packages of Pearline used annually prove 
this assertion true. You need it—try it. 


Peddlers and some unscru- 

Beware pulous grocers are offering 
imitations which they claim 

B to be Pearline, or “‘the same 

as Pearline.” IT’S BT Kg are not, and be- 


sides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, 
but sold by all good grocers, 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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“‘That Soap is something like:—it’s 
the best two cents’ worth Lever got!” 


This is only one man’s testimony on first trying 
the sample of Shaving Soap that Colgate & 
Co. send to any one for 2 cents. Every one 
who tries it says the same. Why‘? 

Because the lather it makes is ‘“‘cLosr’’ and 
STAYS ON THE FACE. Once made it does not dis- 
appear and leave the face dry, butis creamy, soft 
to the skin, and permanent. 

Every man who shaves himself knows how 
exasperating it is, after having lathered his face, 
to take up his razor to shave and find his lather 
dried and his beard stiffer than ever. This 
will not happen when Colgate’s Demulcent 
Shaving Soap is used. 

Send atwo-cent stamp to Colgate & Co., 55 
John Street, New York, and they will send you a 


sample large enough to last a month and to 
rove this statement 30 times. 
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Twelve Bargains of Interest 


Our Celebrated Stanmore Trousers, 


Handkerchiefs, 


RDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY FILLED. 


to Every One. 


. $2.50 


The best in the world to wear. 


Japanese Silk Handkerchiefs, .... 50 


Worth $1.00. 


Men’s Cotton and Lisle Thread 1-2 Hose, .15 


or $1.50 per dozen. 


100 dozen Teck Scarfs, ....... 35 


Regular 62-cent goods. 


1 Case Clouded Underwear, ..... .25 


Usual price 50 cents. 


50 dozen Men’s Suspenders a a -20 


Dogskin Gloves, .. 1.00 
Star Shirt Waists, ..... -63 
“ “ “ S x . .75 

Every waist worth $1.00. 
= 4-Ply Linen Collars, .... 10 
or $1.00 a dozen. 


50 dozen Teck and Four in Hand Scarfs, .25 


Regular 50-cent goods, 
“ Hem-Stitched Fancy Bordered 
° ° 15 


or 75 cents per 1-2 dozen. 





Spring & Summer Styles 


Men’s, Boy’s & Children’s 
Clothing, Hats, Caps, and 
Furnishing Goods now ready. 


Commonwealth Clothing House, 


Cor. Washington and Kneeland Sts., Boston. 











A Fine Cabinet Photograph THE GREAT ENGLISH MEDICIN 


EELS 


PAINLESS (WORTH A GUINEA) EFFECTUAL 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind 


of President Harrison 
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and Pain 0 
ness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, 
Loss of A 
Scurv 
Frigh 
Sensations, &c. THE FIRS 

RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES, This is no fiction. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful 











in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddi- 


etite, Shortness of Breath,Costiveness, 


otches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
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reams, and all Nervous and Tremblir 
, FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE 


Medicine. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly re- 
store females to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 


DISORDERED LIVER, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC. A few doses wili work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs, strengthening the muscu- 
lar Sretem, restoring long-lost Complexion, bringing 

he keen edge of oPass and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEAL 


H the whole physical 


- P energy of the human frame. These are “facts” admitted by 


A fine full-size Cabinet Photograph of 
President Harrison, will be sent to any one 
ordering a box of Beecham’s Pills, by in- 
closure of postal note, stamps or cash, to 
B. F. Allen & Co., Sole Agents for the 
United States, 365 Canal Street, N. Y., and 
mentioning THE YoutTu’s CoMPANION. 


directions with each box. Prepared only b 


thousands, in all classes of society; and one of the best guar- 
antees to the nervous and debilitated is that BEECHAM’S 
PILLS HAV cs 
PATEN 


E_THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY 
MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full 


THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


Sold b 
365 anc 


druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN &CO., 

L 367 Canal Street, New York, Sole Agents for 
the United States, who (if your druggist does not keep 
them :—inquire first) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAW’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 


Mention ‘‘ Youth’s Companion” when ordering. 
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MARCH. 

Th. 28. England and France declared war against Russia, 
Fr. 29. Dominion of Canada established, 1867. (1854. 
Sa. 30. Alaska annexed to the United States, 1867. 


Su. 31. Boston Port Bill became a Law, 1774. 
APRIL 


Mo. 1. Prince Bismarck born, 1815. 
Tu. 2. Peace Proclamation of Pres. Johnson, 1866. 
We. 3. Washington Irving born, 1783. 





For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE PERSIMMON-TREE. 
A little persimmon-tree stood in the road, 
1 fair to see! 

Like Topsy it “never was born but it growed,” 
This little persimmon-tree. 

By soft winds nurtured, by sweet dews fed, 

Its bright leaves trembled in constant dread, 

Lest some wicked caitiff should cut off its head, 
Poor little persimmon-tree! 


“It has come!” said the little tree, one day, 
h fair to see! 
“Good-by, oh bonny blue sky, for aye,” 
Sad little persimmon-tree! 
For a man dug round it with might and main, 
Till it nearly died with the terrible strain, 
And feared it should never look up again, 
Poor little persimmon-tree! 


But it woke next morn in agarden grand, 
Oh fair to see! 

And it felt the touch of a master’s hand, 
This little persimmon-tree! 

Budding from Japanese seedlings rare, 

Cutting skilfully here and there, 

Till the little tree marvelled how much it could bear, 
Dear little persimmon-tree! 


Years passed—it had grown to a goodly height, 
Oh fair to see! 

And the crimson fruit was a wondrous sight, 
On this stately persimmon-tree, 

And it blushed when the master its story told, 

And said twas to him worth its weight in gold, 

nd had paid for his labor a hundred-fold, 

That noble persimmon-tree! 


I could point a moral, but is there need ? 
Oh fair to see! 

And a moral some people don’t care to read, 
Whether of man or tree. 

But you understand, if you don’t, I do, 

That a little, unlovely child to view, 

Can with culture become quite as wise as you, 
And even more fruitful be. 


Mary A. DENISON. 





For the Companion. 
HER OPPORTUNITY. 


Lucy and Anna Pope were cousins. They were 
nearly of the same age, lived in the same village, 
and left school at the same time. They were both 
pleasant-tempered, warm-hearted girls, anxious 
to be helpful in their little world; but there the 
resemblance stopped. 

“Have you noticed what a sad, pale face the 
new music-teacher has?’’ Anna said one day to 
her cousin. ‘She has been coming to the house 
for a month, and I often think I should like to 
help her if I had the opportunity.”’ 

Lucy met the teacher that day for the first time. 
She sauntered down the street with her, brought 
her into the garden for a bunch of roses; with a| 
few kind, sympathetic words won her confidence, 
and found that she was struggling hopelessly to 
support an old father and mother. 

The next day she went out to find new scholars 
for Miss Clisbie, and ended in obtaining for her 





a position in a large school, with a good salary. 

“What a pitiful figure that old woman is who | 
sits in the back pew at church!’’ said Anna, lan- | 
guidly, a dozen times. ‘I wish I knew her! I’m | 
sure she needs friends !”’ 

Meanwhile Lucy, by dint of finding the old | 
lady’s place in the hymn-book and helping her | 
down the steps, had become her friend, and found 
that she was alone and childless. A cataract | 
was forming over her eyes. Lucy persuaded a| 
physician to undertake her cure, went frequently 
to read to her, and brightened the last lone years 
of the poor woman’s life with her own tender, 
cheery courage. 

Anna noticed that the lad who was employed in | 
the drug shop was beginning to drink, and ear- | 
nestly wished that she could do something to stop | 
him in his downward way. But she was not ac-| 
quainted with him, and only wished that she 
had an opportunity to do him good. 

Lucy coaxed her brother George to be friendly 
with the boy, to ask him to join his ball club; in 
a word to separate him from the companions who 
were leading him to ruin. The plan succeeded 
and the boy was saved. 

As years passed and the two girls married, 
Lucy’s influence widened until it brightened and 
warmed almost every human life which came 
near to herown. Anna remained a gentle, well- 
meaning, inoffensive person, who helped and suc- 
cored nobody. She always intended to cheer and 
encourage her husband in his duty, and to win her 
boys to lead a Christian life; but she put off the | 
direct effort until some great emergency would 
give her the chance to make it. 

Lucy bound every man and woman who came 
near her to herself by a shining thread of good- 
will and sympethy. When she died, she drew | 
them by these lengthening cords nearer to the! 
greater world into which she had gone, and to 
Him Who welcomed her there. 

When Anna heard of her full, helpful life she 
smiled sadly. ‘God was good to her,” she said ; 
‘‘He gave her so many opportunities.” 





| mind that the punishment of the stocks is attended 
| by great physical suffering. 
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But is it not true that God every day puts in 
our way, as in Lucy’s, needy, lonely, weak crea- 
tures, and leaves us to make out of their wants 
and our own blessings our opportunity to serve 


| Him? 


Do we make it? 

It was not alone the thieves who robbed and 
wounded the traveller, whom Jesus censured, but 
the indifferent stranger who, seeing his extremity, | 
but intent on his own business, passed by on the | 
other side. | 

‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to Me.” 


————~+ or —_ -—— 
SOUTH AFRICAN “KNICKERBOCKERS.” 


The history of South Africa under the Dutch rule, 
which continued from the first permanent settlement 
in 1652 until the capture of the Cape Colony by the 
English in 1795, bears a curious resemblance to that 
of the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam before it 
became New York. Many pages of Mr. Theal’s 
‘History of South Africa” read somewhat like Irv- 
ing’s amusing ‘“Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York.” There was a long succession of Dutch gov- 
ernors. Some of them ruled wisely and well, but 
others were continually getting into trouble with 
the pig-headed burghers, who could show themselves, 
on occasion, as obstinate as their brethren in the 
New Netherlands. 


One unworthy Dutch governor of the Cape, Wil- 
helm Andriaan Van der Stel, was accused of taking 
bribes, as well as of evading the law which forbade 
a governor to hold land on his own account. The 
citizens resolved to appeal against his malpractices 
to the home goverment. Van der Stel got wind 
of this intention, and sent a force of soldiers to 
Stellenbosch, the centre of the disaffection, with 
orders to arrest the most notable of the offenders by 
night. The resisting citizens, however, heard of 
the approach of the soldiers, and hid themselves. 

The military arrived and stumbled about all night, 
for they found the whole town in utter darkness. In 
the morning they were unable to find a single one of 
their intended victims, and, worse than this, there 
was no one who would sell them a morsel of food or 
answer one of their questions. It was a mute but 
successful resistance, and the governor’s soldiers 

ainfully retraced their steps to Cape Town, empty- 
anded and very empty-stomached. 

Van der Stel was finally driven from the colony, 
and when he went, the great house which he had 
built was torn down by the citizens, as ‘‘out of keep- 
ing with the habits proper to an industrious colony | 
of free men, in which it was inexpedient to encour- 
age great differences of rank and style.” 

The colonists were so firmly devoted to their sim- 
licity of life that in 1755 a law was passed which 
orbade any one but the governor to ride in a gilded 

coach, and limited the use of large umbrellas to men 
holding rank as senior merchants and to the wives 
of members of public boards. 

When Cape Town grew rich with commerce, how- 
ever, this enforced simplicity yielded to the ways of 
luxury. Cape Town even came to be called ‘Little 
Paris.” The last of the Dutch governors, Cornelius 
Jacob Van de Graaff, kept more than one hundred 
and thirty horses for his own use, with a great num- 
ber of carriages. 

In spite of the brief period of luxury under the | 
rule of Governor Van de Graaff, the Dutch people of 
South Africa have remained until this day a people 
of simple life and frugal habits. Among the farmers 
in the country the floors of the houses are commonly 
of earth, beaten hard and smooth; they live almost 
entirely upon the products of their own farms, and 
have few books but the Bible. 


Sa | eee 
IN THE STOCKS. 


“Put yourself in his place,” is the rule, if a man 
would know how his tried neighbor feels. Like 
many another good rule, however, it is not to be too 
rigorously insisted upon. There are some forms of 
suffering, concerning which even the most sympa- 
thetic man may be willing to form his opinion by 
observation and reasoning rather than by experience. 
Lord Camden, Lord Chief-Justice of England, was 
walking with his host, Lord Dacre, an absent- 
minded man. 








As they were passing the parish stocks, Lord 
Camden said: “I wonder whether a man in the 
stocks suffers physical pain? I am inclined to think | 
that, apart from the sense of shame, he suffers noth- | 
ing, unless the boys pelt him with brickbats.” 

“settle the doubt by putting your feet into the 
holes,” said Lord Dacre. 

“TI will!’”? exclaimed Camden, and he sat down and 
put his feet in the holes. ‘‘Now, Dacre,” said he, 
“fasten the bolts and leave me for ten minutes.” 

Lord Dacre did so, but quickly forgot his distin- 
uished guest, who sat awaiting his return with his 
eet fifteen inches higher than his seat, and his 
ankles encircled by hard wood. Acute pains shot 
along the confined limbs; his feet ached, and cramps 
seized the muscles of the thighs. Faintness, giddi- 
ness and thirst increased his discomfort. 

A peasant passing by was implored by the pris- 
oner to liberate him, and answered with a sneer of 
derision. A clergyman, on being told by the pris- 
oner that he was Lord Camden, exclaimed: “Ah! 
mad with liquor. ’Tis droll, though, he should 
imagine himself a chief-justice!” and he passed on. 

For ten hours the poor judge sat in the stocks. 
When at last he was taken out and carried to his 
host’s house, his miserable plight had settled in his 





A year or two after Lord Camden presided at a 
trial in which a workman brought an action against 
a magistrate who had woongtally placed him in the 
stocks. The counsel for the magistrate attempted to 
laugh the case out of court, ond’ mate merry at the 
workman’s statement that he had suffere 
pain during his confinement. 

“Brother, were you ever in the stocks?” whispered 
Lord Camden, leaning forward. 

“Never, my lord,’ answered the astonished law- 


intense 


er. 
“Well, I have been; and let me assure you that 
the agony is awful.” 


en 
LONELY. 


People who have always lived in towns or cities 
can scarcely appreciate the loneliness of life in | 
sparsely settled country districts, a loneliness height- 





| ened during the winter months, when there is little | 
| Or no travel over the roads, and the women of the | 


family, at least, must remain almost constantly 
within doors. 


A gentleman spending a few days in such a dis- 
trict in midwinter called one day at the house of an 
old lady who lived nearly a mile from her nearest 
neighbor. As he reached the door, he distinctly 
heard the old lady talking within. i 

“Yes,” she was saying, “it is pretty sharp to-day; 
still, I don’t think it is quite as cold as it was yester- 
day, do you?” 

There was no reply, but the old lady went on. 

“Do you think so? Well, maybe it is as cold, but 


| secret. 


|rod brought down heavily on my 


it don’t seem so to me. I saw Neighbor Barnes go 
by a little while ago, and Mrs. Barnes with him. 
Wonder if they’re going to town? Oh, you think 
they are. Did somebody tell you they were going? 
Wish I’d sent by them for some tea; I’m ’most out.” 

At this point in the conversation the gentleman 
knocked, and the old lady came @ the door. When 
he entered the room, there was no one in it but the 
old lady. Noting his look of inquiry, she blushed 
slightly, and said : 

“Heerd me talkin’ didn’t you? Well, I’m all 
alone just the same. I was talkin’ to the clock. I 
get so lonesome here days like these I’ve got to talk 
to something, and do you know, a clock seems to me 
to be akind of human thing; so I’ve got so I just 
set and talk to mine by the hour. 

“It got out of fix the other day, and wouldn’t go, 
and I declare if it didn’t seem like there’d been a 
death in the house. A real loud-tickin’, strikin’ clock 
is a sight of company to a body situated as I am.” 


— ~<@>—___—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
HASSOUN. 


In Gaza once, a merchant named Hassoun 
Walked slowly mosque-ward, at the height of noon. 
Though he was poor, he lacked not food to eat, 
Yet had no shoes wherewith to shield his feet 
From stones and brambles that beset his way; 
Hence was he moody though he went to pray. 
But lo! as toward the fountain court he made, 
To purify with water ere he prayed, 

Behold one sat upon a lowly seat, 

And Hassoun looking, saw he had no feet. 
“How blest am I to have so rich a boon! 

There is nc God but Allah!” cried Hassoun. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
_— +o — 
STUFFED GAME. 

A gentleman living in one of the suburbs of Boston, 
according to the Transcript, is extravagantly fond 
of field sports. His shotgun is always in perfect 
order and always within reach, as if he were ex- 
pecting a bear or an antelope to appear in his back- 
yard at any moment. He is said to boast a little of 
his prowess, also, and it was on this account, perhaps, 
that some of his neighbors prepared a little surprise 
for him on the night before Christmas. 

They procured a stuffed owl, and after dark fas- 
tened it to one of the higher branches of a maple- 
tree in the yard. The huntsman’s wife was in the 
Early Christmas morning she was up, with 
her little daughter who was not in the secret. As 
soon as it was light, the mother, who had gone out- 


of-doors for something, called to the little girl. 
“There is something up in that tree, my dear,” she 


| said, ‘‘and I can’t quite make it out—my eyesight is 


so poor. Can you see what it is?” 
“Why, it’s a great big owl, mamma!” 
“T guess it is.” 
“Oh, I'll go and tell papa, and he’ll shoot it with 


| his gun!” 


So she ran and waked her father, who was still in 
ed. 
“Papa, papa! there’s a great big owl up in the 
maple-tree out in the yard.” 
The father did not need a second admonition. He 
ot up, dressed himself hastily, seized his two-hun- 
God teller. hammerless a and hastened out 
into the yard. There was the owl, up on the top 
limb of the tree, ‘“‘as large as life and twice as nat- 
ural.” He could have sworn that the bird winked 
one eye at him. 
aim and fired. 
And then down came a shower of feathers, bran, 


| sawdust and glass eyes, and up went several windows 


in the neighborhood, where his friends had stationed 
themselves, all provided with tin horns, upon which 
they blew a tremendous blast. The hunter looked at 
the remains of the stuffed owl, listened to the blast 
on the tin horns, and beat a hasty and demoralized 
retreat into the house. 

The neighbors enjoyed the affair better than he 
did, perhaps; but then, as he says, he hit the owl, 
anyway. 

~@> _ 


WATERING THE SCHOOL. 


Few children of to-day, perhaps, have ever heard 
of the custom of passing the water-pail during 
school hours, although the custom is not yet obsolete 
in some quarters. When the writer was a boy, 
attending a country school, there was not a day that 
some hand was not held up to ask, “Please can I 
pass the water?” Sometimes this privilege was 
given as a reward of merit. 


“Now, Tommy,” the teacher would say, “if you’ll 
be a good boy, and answer every question in your 
geography lesson, I’ll let you pass the water.” 

The favored pupil would take the pail in one hand, 
and the tin cup—or possibly a gourd—in the other, 
and go from pupil to pupil, giving each a drink, 
being careful to begin with the teacher, who gener- 
ally insisted upon this act‘of courtesy whether he 
wanted a drink or not. 

I remember that I once forgot the rule, and offered 
the water first to a row of girls, but was sharply re- 
minded of my remissness by —- the teacher’s 

ack, while he 
sternly asked, “‘Where are your manners, boy?” 

The gourd, which held about a quart, was offered 
full to each pupil, who usually drank as much as 
possible,—whether thirsty or not,—and then, holding 
the gourd high in the air, slowly poured the rest 
back into the pail, a system of economy to which no 
one seemed to oe age 

Once in a while the boys would engage in good- 
natured rivalry to see which could drink the most, 
and when I recall the performances of some of 
them, I wonder they did not burst. 

One of our teachers was the daughter of an illiter- 
ate and eccentric old fellow who lived in the district. 
The teacher being ill one day, her father came to 
take her place. He evidently did not approve of the 
custom, for when one of the boys asked for the priv- 
ilege, our substitute teacher said, sharply : 

“No, you can’t! It’s only half an hour until noon, 
and you can all squinch your thirst then, ’stid of 
being watered during books, like a passel of sheep.” 


So 
TRUE HEROISM. 


In 1874, the Cheyenne Indians resident in Indian 
Territory became restive, and undertook predatory 
expeditions which aroused a like bloodthirsty feeling 
in other tribes. A general Indfan war resulted, one 
of the incidents of which, set down in “Uncle Sam’s 
Medal of Honor,” speaks nobly for the personal 
heroism of our soldiers. During a skirmish in Texas, 
the white men had sought shelter in a buffalo wallow, 
on the top of a small knoll. 


At that moment it was discoverg@ that one of their 
number, Smith, was wounded, and had fallen out- 
side the shelter. Unless he could be brought in, he 
would certainly be butchered; but any attempt at 
bringing him in looked like certain destruction. 

It was a hero’s yon and the hero was 
there. A scout named Chapman laid aside his rifle, 
sprang out of the wallow, and running to Smith, 
tried to lift him. He tells his own story of what 
followed. 


“Smith was not a large man, but I declare he | 


seemed to weigh a ton. Finally, I lay down, and got 
his chest across my back, and his arms round my 


neck. It was as much as I could do to stagger 
under him, for he couldn’t help himself a bit. By 


He raised his gun, took excellent |_ 
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| the time I had gone twenty or thirty yards, about fif- 


teen Indians came for me, at the full speed of their 
ponies. They all knew me, and yelled: 

“*Amos! Amos! We have got you now!’ 

“T pulled my pistol, but I couldn’t hold Smith on 
my back with one hand, so I let him drop. The boys 
in the buffalo wallow opened on the redskins just at 
the right time, and I fired with my pistol. 

“There was a tumbling of ponies, and a scattering 
of Indians, and in a minute they were gone. I got 
Smith up again, and made the best possible time, 
but before I could reach the wallow another gang 
came for me. had only one or two shots in my 
pistol, so I didn’t fight, but ran for it. 

“When I was within about twenty yards of the 
wallow, a little old scoundrel rode almost onto me 
and fired. I fell, with Smith on top of me, but as I 
didn’t feel any pain, I thought I had stepped in a 
hole. The Indians couldn’t stay round there an 
instant, for the boys kept it red-hot; so I jumped up, 
picked up Smith, and got safe into the wallow. 

**Amos,’ said one, ‘you’re badly hurt.’ 

«No, I’m not,’ said I. 

* *Why, look at your leg!’ 

“Sure enough, the leg was shot off just above the 
ankle-joint. I had been walking on the bone, drag- 
ging the foot behind me, and in the excitement I 
never knew it.” 


a 
LUCK WAS AGAINST THEM. 


Three Maine sportsmen recently went fox-hunting. 
On reaching the woods they separated, each taking 
a stand at a well-known run-way. After a short 
| time they heard the baying of the hounds, and, with 
guns in readiness, they kept sharp watch for Rey- 
nard’s appearance. . 


They had not long to wait. The fox soon passed 
in the vicinity of the first hunter, who took hurried 
aim and fired. But the fox kept on. The second 
did likewise; but Reynard’s speed was unabated. 

The third Nimrod, greatly excited and full of 
eagerness to excel his two companions, fired twice; 
but the red brush of the coveted prize disappeared 
with a triumphant whisk. 

The three hunters, discomfited by their want of 
success, came together for consultation. They called 
off their dogs, and began looking further for game. 

That afternoon two small boys were out in the 

asture, gunning. Their sharp eyes espied a fox 
ying asleep under a pine-tree. They crept stealthily 
up to Master Reynard. One boy took off his coat, 
quickly flung it over the fox’s head, and both boys 
sprang upon the sleeping animal. With suspenders 
and mufilers they tied his legs together, and, greatly 
elated, dragged their prize into town. 

The three hunters of the morning made little doubt 
that it was the very fox they had fired at and missed. 
They gave the boys three dollars for the animal, and 
put it into a pen to await the time when they could 
try another fox-hunt; but Reynard made his escape 
during the night, and the three sportsmen declared 
that “luck was against their catching that fox.” 


———+or—_—__ 
WALL OF FLIES. 


The Persians have a proverb to the effect that “a 
small fly will upset a big man’s stomach.” When 
the small fly is multiplied by millions, he is undoubt- 
edly a brave man who will attempt combating such 
a host. A writer in the St. James’s Gazette says that 
Fort Tel-el-Kebir, on the day after the battle there, 
in 1882, presented a remarkable gathering of flies. 


The fort seemed to be covered with a dark pall. 
At about one hundred and fifty yards’ distance from 
this dark mass, I heard a loud, humming noise, and 
as I approached nearer, the sound increased in 
volume, until it became a roar. It came from a wall 
of flies, one mile long, ten yards high, and forty 
yards wide; this pall represented a line of dead and 
unburied Egyptians. 

To go round the flank of the fly wall was out of 
the question, so I put spurs to my pony and urged 
him through. The brute several times refused to 
stir, frightened by the hum and noise. At last, I 
managed to get him “head on,” and never shall I 
forget my passage through those forty yards of flies. 
They presented such a firm front that I could feel a 
pressure, heavy enough to compel me instinctively 
to grip the saddle closer with my knees. 

I had to close mouth and eyes, and it was no easy 
matter to endure the stench emanating from the 
mass. | pony was so terrified that I could not stop 
him until we had got far beyond the black mass, and 
out into the clear desert air again. 

I looked behind me, now and again, as I continued 
my journey, and there, in the blazing sun, hung the 
same dark pall. 





+4 
or 


UNSAFE. 


A professional “funny man” says that he once 
gave a humorous lecture at which all his audience 
roared with laughter, with the exception of an old 
man in one of the front seats, who preserved an 
aspect of owl-like solemnity. The humorist almost 
exhausted himself in efforts to win one smile from 
that stolid visage, and he was only relieved by hear- 
ing, after the lecture, that the man was stone deaf. 


At a very hilarious family-party, one old gentle- 
man, famous for his appreciation of a joke, was 
observed to be absolutely silent, even when the fun 
was at its loudest. His unusual soberness of de- 
meanor first puzzled and then disturbed his friends. 

“Aren’t you well to-night, uncle?” asked a young 
man, finally, drawing the old gentleman aside. 

“Bless you, yes, I never felt better!” 

“You’re not troubled about anything?” 

“Why, no! What makes you ask?” 

“T noticed you didn’t smile at all when all the rest 
of us were laughing, and that’s something new, you 
know.” 

The old gentleman put his hand to his mouth, and 
whispered : 

“Don’t you say a word, Harry, but just now I can’t 
laugh. I’m afraid to. I’ve just got my new set of 
teeth, and I aint fairly used to ’em.” 


4 
or 





“IS THAT SO?” 


Why should intelligent persons talk like parrots? 
inquires a correspondent of Wide Awake, and he 
cites an experience of his own to illustrate his 
meaning. He says that he was sitting by Mrs. Blank 
in a street-car a few days ago, and after they had 
exchanged greetings said to her: 


“My Cousin Angeline sails from Liverpool to-day.” 

“Ts that so?”? said Mrs. Blank. 

“Yes,” I said, rallying as well as I could, for this 
reply takes all the spirit from me, ‘‘and she is always 
| very ill on the ocean.” 
| “Ys that so?” said Mrs. Blank again. 

A pause followed. How can any one continue to 
| pay out the coin of conversation if not even the 
interest comes back ? 

I was glad to get out of the car and meet pretty 
Amy Dexter. I had a bit of news for her. Amy is 
in the high school, and I told her at once that Miss 
Cummins, who taught her botany last year, is to be 
married soon. 
| “Is that so?” returned Amy. 

I love Amy, but I do not like “Is that so?” and I 
hastened on to get out of his way. 

Presently I met Mr. Emory, and mentioned to him 
that his playing of the organ last Sunday had been 
much complimented; and he smiled and murmured, 
' “Ts that so?” 
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For the Companion. 


MARCHY. 
Outside, the wind is on a raid, 
With marshalled forces, gust on gust, 
And all the old hat-tricks are 
played, 
*Mid creak of signs and whirl 
of dust; 
What wonder the outside people 
say: 
“Oh, how Marchy it is to-day!” 
Inside, Miss Maud is in a rage, 
* She slaps mamma, she kicks 
the cat; 
Her screaming nothing can as- 
suage, 
She will do this, she won’t do 
that; 
What wonder the inside people 
say* 
“Oh, how Marchy it is to-day!” 
EmMA C. Down. 


+r 
For the Companion. 
WHISKER. 


‘In half an hour, Bert.” 

“Ah, now, Uncle Felix!” 

Uncle Felix looked up from 
his desk at his small nephew, 
and said, firmly, ‘‘In just half 
an hour I will come and har- 
ness Whisker for you, but not 
one minute sooner.” 

Bert knew the tone, and re- 
treated at once. 

Whisker was a goat, whose 
chief business in life was to 
draw Bert in a little red cart, 
but as Whisker himself scarce- 
ly liked his work yet, Uncle 
Felix always put his goatship 
into the traces. 

“Good old Whisker! Nice 
old Whisker !’’ wheedled Bert, 
sidling up to his pet in the car 
riage-house. Whisker winked 
amiably. 

“I b’lieve you’d let me har- 
ness you to-day.” 

Bert lifted the gay harness, 
and fingered it longingly. 

“IT could, Whisker, if you’d 
stand still.” 

For a wonder, Whisker per- 
mitted the operation with very good grace, and 
was soon attached to the cart. 

Bert was delighted with his success, and drove 
gently out, casting cautious glances toward the 
library window. 

Whisker pulled steadily for about a block. 
Bert, who was of course surrounded by a dozen 
admiring friends, was talking proudly of Whis- 
ker’s many virtues, when the goat took it into 
his perverse head to stand stock still. 

He was urged to go on with all sorts of per- 
suasive words. Finally Bert tried a stout stick. 

The goat gave a great jump, and somehow, as 
if by magic, sprang completely out of the traces, 
and sped jingling down the street with flying, 
defiant hoofs. 

Such an alarmed crew of boys! 

There was only one thing to be done, and they 
did it at once. They started after Whisker pell- 
mell, and soon gained aid in large numbers, for 
the sight of gallant Whisker curveting up one 
street and down the next, broke up every marble 
ring and top contest in the neighborhood. 

At length Whisker was brought to bay by a 
careless move of his own. He entered a large 


vacant lot and found to his disgust that four lines | 


of fence placed a limit to his gambols. 

Then he used his last resource and butted right 
and left, with such force and quickness that the 
boys could only sit in a line on the top rails and 
shout out their small threats, to which Whisker 
paid no attention whatever. 

Uncle Felix coming along singled out Bert sit- 
ting astride a post, hot and flushed, watching 
Whisker with anxious eyes. 

“O Uncle Felix!’ he cried, ‘catch him, and I’ll 
never do it again !”’ 

Uncle Felix had a way with Whisker which the 
latter understood perfectly, and he allowed him- 
self to be led quietly to the stable. 

‘Now, Bert,” said his uncle, turning to the 


shamefaced boy, “Whisker has done a wrong | 


thing and must be punished. Neither you nor I 
shall harness that wicked old goat again for two | 
weeks.”’ 

Whisker was too wise to show how much this 
plan pleased him. 

“I say, uncle,” began Bert. 

“Two weeks,”’ returned uncle. ‘Whisker must 
learn to wait.”’ 

When next Whisker drew Master Bert in public, 





he made apologies for his bad behavior by a grave | 


gentleness of manner which proved that his pun- 
ishment had done him good. 

LILuian L. PRICE. 
——>—__—— : 





For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Freddie was often sent across the street 
on errands to a grocery store kept by a Hollander. 
One day his mamma wished to send him to an- 

| other store around the corner, kept by an Ameri- 
|can. Freddie demurred; he feared they could | 
not understand his crooked baby talk, and he had | 
a morbid dread of ridicule. 












* In a bright, cheery kitchen 
of a little brown house in 
Shropshire, England, sat an 
old man and his wife. They 
were poor, but, with economy 
and care, managed to live quite comfortably. 

“Simon,”’ Nelly, the wife, was saying, ‘“‘Simon, 
dost know to-morrow will be Midlent Sunday ? 
The children will all be home, and, methinks, 
though we be content wi’ our dish o’ herbs, a cake 
for the young folk would not come amiss.”’ 

‘Surely, good wife,’? Simon replied, “shave a 
cake, an’ it please thee.”’ 

‘‘And I be also thinking,” continued the dame, | 
“that the unleavened dough which goes to the 


to start on, had I aught to put wi’ it.”’ 
*“A rare beginning that, good Nell. It is well 
to have naught go to waste; therefore, why not 


o’ our Christmas pudding go for the filling o’ it; 
the toothsome sweetness, I warrant me, will 
mightily please the young folk when they have 
eaten through your crust, that be none too tasty.” 

And so, while Simon watched proceedings, 
Dame Nell went happily to work, but when the 
cake was finished, a discussion arose. 

*¢*T'were well the cake should be boiled,’’ said 
Simon. 

‘“‘“Nay, not so,”’ retorted Nelly. 
to boil.” 

“Body o’ me, what say’st thou? thou shalt boil 
it an’ I tell thee.” 

‘Indeed, and I will not,” cried Nell. ‘ ’Twas 
I made the cake, and, beshrew me, but I'll bake 

‘Boil it,’ roared the angry 
Simon. 

“T will not,” 
equally angry Nell. 


“It is illy made 


ao 


screamed the 


| soon gramma pulled its foot out. 


making o’ our fast bread, would be none so bad | 


make a crust o’ thy dough, and let what remains , 


COMPANION. —__ 


“Oh,” said mamma, ‘they can surely under- 


| stand you, Freddie. You know when you go across | 
| the street, they understand you easily enough.” 


“Yes,” said Freddie, quickly; ‘but they're 
Dutch!” | 


One day a half-grown chicken got its foot 


| caught someway, and made a dreadful fuss about 


it. Mamma was away, but Ava remembered to 


| tell her the story when she came home. 


“It hollered and hollered,”’ said she, ‘‘and pretty | 
It sounded just | 
like Aunt Ella’s canaries, mamma.”’ 
“Oh no,” langhed mamma, “I guess not!” | 
“Well, anyhow,”’ protested Ava, ‘it made the 
same shaped noise, only lots bigger, 
”? 


of course! 


oS Little Helen, three years old, rest- 


less and chattering, heard her aunt 
one day singing the old Sunday 
school hymn, ‘Let us walk in the 
Light,”’ ete., and said, “If you walk 
in the light, auntie, you'll burn your 
feet!” 


about to seize the cake, when Nell, to defend her 
rights, snatched the stool she had been sitting on, 
and threw it at her husband, who instantly took 
up a broom as a weapon, and there is no knowing 
how the quarrel might have ended had not the 
quicker-witted Nelly gasped forth : 

“Sim, what fools we be to fight for naught; 
surely we can boil and bake it, too.” 

And so it was settled. The stool, broken by its 
fall, they threw in the fire under the pot to boil 
the cake, and the broom they used for fuel to heat 

| the oven to bake it. Some eggs which were 
broken during the contest they spread over the 
| cake before it was baked to give it a gloss. 
The next day, when the 
children of the old couple 
ate the cake, they thought 
it so fine they named it the 
Simon and Nelly cake, and 
upon leaving home, spread 
its fame far and wide. 

From Simon and Nelly 
cake the people shortened 
the name to Sim-Nell, then 
Simnel, and ever after the 
Simnel cake was boiled, 
baked and eaten on Midlent 
Sunday. Aperia B. Bearp. 


“In good sooth then I will,” and Simon was 
| 





* The eating of these cakes in 
Midlent is in commemoration of 
the banquet given by Joseph to 
his brethren, which forms the 
first lesson of Midlent Sunday, 
and the feeding of five thousand, 
which forms the gospel of the 
day. This account of the origin 
of the Simnel cake is from a 
very old story current in Shrop- 
shire, England. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


TRIPLE CHARADE, 


My Jirst denotes intervening. 
My second correlates borrowed. 

My third ate holes in a cashmere dress, 
‘At which little Emeline sorrowed. 


My /ovrth is a note in the gamut. 
My jifth is a sound from metal. 

My seérenth’s the time when my sixth is above. 
My sixth is as round as a kettle. 














For the Companion. 


A MARCH THIEF. 


| A very big umbrella and a very little girl 
| Went out to walk, one morning, when the wind was 
in a whirl; 
|Up rushed the wind, and overturned an apple- 
woman’s stall, 
| Then off he scampered with umbrella, little gir) and 
all. 





a 
For the Companion. 
A BIG HINT. 


A wee Scotch lassie came last spring to live in 
the house just across the way from Edna’s home. 





Our little girl was delighted. She shared all her | 
dainties with the new playmate. 

But one day,Mamma, glancing from the open | 
door, saw Edna trudging slowly up the garden 
walk, looking very sorry. 

‘“‘Why, what is the matter, dear ?’’ asked she. 
“T thought you had gone to have a nice time.” 

“Emmy st-striked me,’’ answered the little 
maid, rubbing a tear out of both eyes. 

‘‘Well, never mind,”’ said mamma, soothingly. 
“She didn’t know any better, I guess. She’s a 
little thing, you know.”’ | 

Edna’s lids drooped more and more. 


| 
‘“Well—well, anyway, mamma,”’ she answered, | 





“she hurts dust as big as anybody !”’ 


N 


Beethoven. 


5. Longfellow. 


My third, fourth, fifth, name a 
custom 
Which English folk still cele- 
brate; 
Three, four, five, six, seven, will 
name vou the day, 
One and two will tix you its 
date. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
A MELANGE. 


The words in italics are to be 
changed to form single words to 
= each blank. 

. If you can borrow her cart 
I bad —— a horse. 

Adam ran to me to ask me 
if one of the Jewish months was 
called —. 

Sally exclaimed to her sail- 
or-lover, ‘Oh supply me with 
some — 

4. What pay did you receive 
for building that flagstaff in the 





5. ‘pia you know the rat goes 
a your ——? 
Now, Julie, be ready in time 
an we will attend the —. 
. Did you warn Hal not to go 
near that sea-animal, called the 
cae 


After you have found the miss- 
ing words, put them down one 
under the other in regular order 
to form 


Peculiar Diagonals. 


1* * + * * B 
* 2 * * * Q * 
* * 3 * 10 * * 
* * * gf ke 
* © § 2 a es 
* 6 * * * YD * 
7 e# * *& * * 13 
y 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 will form the 
name of a Southern statesman 
who died on March 30, 1850. 

8, 9, 10, 4, 11, 12, 18 will form the 
name of a celebrated painter, 
who was born on March 28, 1483. 


DYKE CLEMENTS. 


3. 
WORD BUILDING. 


Begin with a letter—in joy and 
in sorrow 

’Tis used, but its meaning from 
you it will borrow. 

With another prefixed it will 
stand for the same; 

Then add one at the end and 
*twill give you the name 

(It was used in the long, long 
ago) of the sun; 

Add a vowel and here is some 
music by one. 

Now stir in a letter, shake all 
well together 

And see what a breeze does in 
hot, muggy weather. 

Shake again, add — more, and 
behold! it will s 

A word that pam children should 
know very well A. M.P. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last 


Number. 
1. 
1,2,3 4,5,6,7,8 9,10 11,12,13,- 
The Bruce of Ban. 
14,15,16,17,18,19,20,21. 
noe k burn. 
Ist stanza, of Robert Bruce? 
not, henceforth, no, four, one. 
2d stanza, He, a hero, foe. 
3d stanza, track, the, back. 
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BLOW PIPE 
PRES 8&8 © 86.8 
1INs T ANCE 
CoRR DEB? A 
SHALL tS BS 
Ss PE c#stOQOvds 
PAR OBE PS 
TNT A 8 SS DH 
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Zig-zags. 
1 to 10. Winchester. 
11 to 20. Pocahontas. 


3. 8s—C ORES 
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A BEAR ON BOARD. 


When the bark Golden Star left the China Seas | 


bound for San Francisco, she carried an unusual 
passenger in the shape of a black bear weighing 
four hundred and sixty pounds. He was confined in 
a strong wooden box, which was placed on deck aft 
of the captain’s cabin. One night, as they were 
changing watch, the bear pried off one of the wooden 
bars of the cage and got out. Mr. Bruin sniffed the 
strong salt breeze for a moment, and then began 
wandering about the deck. 


Suddenly he espied the man at the wheel, and, 
without further ceremony, he crawled up to him, 
and, rising on his haunches, struck the Jack-tar a 
savage blow with his huge paw. 

The sailor, of course, let go of the wheel, the ship 
immediately broached to and fell off her course, the 
sails flapped wildly in the wind and the binnacle 
light was extinguished in the struggle. The first 
officer, alarmed at the sudden lurching of the vessel, 
rushed on deck. Close to the wheel he perceived a 
dark form. 

“Hello, there, you lubber!” bawled out the mate, 
“what do you mean sleeping at your post?” 

Then he odministoved a sound kick at what he 
mistook for the sleeping sailor, but which, to his 
horror, turned out to be the bear. With a snort of 
rage, the brute hurled himself upon the first officer, 
felling him to the deck with a blow of his paw. 

By this time the captain and crew were all on 
deck, and for a few minutes there was a pitched 
battle, until the bear broke away, clambered up the 
shrouds and perched himself comfortably in the 
cross-trees. The captain took an observation and | 
found half the crew disabled, the original victim | 
being nearly dead. Enraged at the spectacle, the | 
captain peppered away with his revolver, and —— 
succeeded in killing the bear, who fell to the dec 
with a loud crash. 

When the Golden Star reached the Sandwich 
Islands, her sails were torn to shreds, her binnacle 
broken and she was badly damaged, and all on} 
account of the savage bear that tried to run the 
ship. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. _ 





| MUSICAL SOCIETIES | 


and Choirs do well who round off the season with the 
| practice of CANTATAS. 


Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus (35c.,$2.75 dz.). 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of ’76 ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.). 

Hodges’ Rebecca (65 cents, $6.00 per doz.). 
Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz (65 cents, $6.00 per doz.). 


| School Committees, Superintendents and Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried and True 
School Music Books. 

Emerson’s Song Manual (Book 1, 30 cents, $3.00 
| doz. Book 2, 40 cents, $4.20 doz. Book 3, 50 cents, $4.80 
doz.). A thoroughly good graded series. United 
| Voices (50 cents, $4.80 doz.). Good School songs. Song 

Harmony (60 cents. $6.00 doz.). For High Schools. 
Children’s School Songs (35 cents, $3.60 doz.). 
Charming book for younger classes, and many others, 
Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson 1 & Co., Boston. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
) valids as wellas for persons in health, 












Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
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BUNKER HILL $9.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 
profit. We are the leading 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


| CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship, 
and finish. We have large capi- 
tal,and many years’experience. 
With our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. MARK. 















WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Goods direct from manufacturers. 
See our samples before ordering elsewhere: 





YOU RUN NO RISK. 

















, “aches and Pains I'll fear no More!!!” SEs) 
<= is what a lady said after using an = 
C4 
: EMPIRE WRINCER! A 
gk 
§ “ It works so easy I do my work in half the time it took with m b bane 
$3 old wringer, SAVES MY CLOTHES, and dosn’t tire me out ”’ it o> 
Ns WRINGS DRYER, WEARS LONGER AND I8 THE ONLY S39 
WRINGER WHICH DOES NOT HAVE THE CRANK ATTACHED TO eg = 
4 EITHER ROLL, it is constructed in this way to save labor. It is war- S>§8 
U ranted against defects, requires no oil and never rusts, B@™ Agents sea, 
3 anted Everywhere. ~N3 
fe EMPIRE WRINGER CO., Auburn, N. Y. $& 













Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique : 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 











DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC 


tiful Electric ‘‘Dress Form”’ Corset. To qu 


Doctor’s oe AU an invaluable book —, ® cts.) 
Corset ever made, both in elegance of sha} 


It is made of extra fine Jean cloth 
in white and dove, in sizes 18 to 
30 inches, it is an unusually strong and 
durable article, and _a perfect fit. 
possesses strong Electro-Magnetic 
curative qualities and as such is 
cheap at $5.00. We invite you to 
make atest of these wonderful cor- 
sets. We offer to the lady readers of 
THE COMPANION 





Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Hatr.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 


1 Corset, retail, $1.50 
1 Hair Curler, “ 50 
1 “Dr’s Story,” “ 25 














conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World, (Adv. 








THE WONDERFUL 
CONVERTIBLE BASKET. 
Astonishing in its simplicity and 

capabilities. Can be made into 9 differ- 
ent shapes for as many different uses. 
Nothing like it in existence. Everybody 
wants it and AGENTS who have failed 
on everything else can’t miss selling the 
Wonderful Basket. Send 2 cents for 
sample and wholesale terms, with circu- 
lars of other quick-selling goods. Cass- 
green Mfg. Co., 26 S. Water St., Cleve- 
and, O.,0r 79 W. adison St., Chicago, Iil. 


BATH | ROLLING 
=( GABINET.| CHAIR. 














A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheumatism,| Boon to those 
Liver and Skin|who are un- 
f) Diseases, Etc, |jable to walk. 
Descriptive Circulars 
f both mailed free. . 
_ BATH & CHAIR CO., New Haven, Conn, 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Will freeze in half the time of 
any other Freezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 
“White Mountain” of your 
local dealer in house furnish- 
ing goods. 

“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
| 

A book of choice receipts 
for Ice Cream, Sherbet, | 
7 Water Ices, ete., packed with 

each Freezer this season, or 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

















— 


fee. - 














for the price of this Corset, which is 

So that for the amount you remit 
you receive $2.25 in value. 

This offer is good for 30 days, so 
please avail yourself of it now. It 
may not be repeated. 

The Doctor’s Story is an eminently 
interesting work. 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 


HAIR CURLER “iWay. 


At the urgent solicitations of many of our pepem and agents, we have just produced this new and beau- 
D ckly introduce it to readers of the COMPANION, The Pall-Mall 

Electric Association, of London and New York, make the following offer for 30 days: If you cannot get it at 
your nearest store, remit at once the price, $1.50, with 15 cts. added for postage and packing. We will then 
send you (FREE) with the Corset, one of Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Curlers, retailing at 0 cts., and ‘*‘The 
. [tis animprovement over any other “Dress Form” 
and quality of material and finish. In shape it is French, in 
uality and finish it excels the English styles. United with all this they possess the marvellous virtues of 
lectro-Magnetism peculiar to all of Dr. Scott’s Electr 
lencies they are unrivalled. Avail yourself of this offer NOW. 





¢ 
admiration. They are most simple to use. I consider them worth a guinea apiece to those who devote 
much attention to the ever-changing arrangement of the hair. 


Remit price to Dr. Scott, 842 Broadway, New York, and to insure safe delivery, add 15 cents for postage. 
Remit in Post-Office Money-Order, Draft or Currency in Registered Letter payable to 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


ic Corsets. Therefore with this combination of excel- 


The cut below illustrates Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Curler. It is remarkably 
opular with Ladies and Gentlemen. By 
ts aid the hair or beard can be curled 


s. It p ry 
Style.” the “Patti Bang,” the “Montague 
Surl,” and any other form desired by 
ladies wearing their hair in the fashion- 
able “loose and fluffy” mode. Those 
who wear crimps or other forms of 





Price, 50 cts. 


1-10 THE SIZE. err 


false hair will find this Electric Curler 
avery useful article. It does not break 
off and ruin the hair like the ordinary 
—— process, and in wet or hot 
weather it works as quickly as in cold. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Dr. Scott, New York. 


Your “Crimper and Curler” works 
harmingly. Its effect causes universal 











L. LANGTRY. 





HESE are in every respect strictly first-class 

Paints, composed of pure linseed oil and the 
highest grade of pigments. They are prepared 
ready for the brush, in 54 newest shades, and, on 
account of their purity and great covering proper- 
ties, we offer them as the MosT DURABLE and 
ECONOMICAL Paints ever produced. One gallon 
will cover from 250 to 275 sq. ft., two coats. 

Samples and Descriptive Price- List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Fire-Proof 
Paints, Building Felt, Steam-Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Asbestos Steam Packings, Gaskets, 
ete. Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


























Believing 4 publication that 
would give all the Standard 
Compositions of the day, at 
@ nominal price, would 

appreciated, in January, 1887, 
we issued the first number of 


TRIFET’S 


an immense edition of our Grand 


CONTAINS: 
Annie Laurie. 
Auld lang syne. | Cuckoo, The 
Battle Prayer. Dear heart. German, The. 
Beautiful castle. | De banjo am. German waltz. 
Bonnie blue flag.| Erminie gavotte.| Gitana waltz. 
Bonnie Doon. i 


Chained at last. 
Chinese March. 


Favorite dance. 
Four-hand reel. 
Fritz’s lullaby. 


























re, La. 

Cachuca, La. | Fairy dance. Imperiale, L’. 
Alas! those chimes. | German redowa. 
Basket of loves. Gorlitza, original. Liverpool hornpipe. 
College hornpipe. Heel and toe polka. | Lord’s my shepherd 
Fairy varsovienna. | Jesus, loverofmy | Miss McLeod's reel. 
Fred Wilson’sclog. | Kathleen Aroon. Now, was I wrong? 
Gavotte de Vestrie. | Keep the horseshoe. | Oh, carry me back. 
Barney from Kildare. Cricket on the hearth. 

Blue bells of Scotland. | Don’t drink, to-night. 

Can you keep a secret ? | Flowers of Edinburgh. 
Carillon de Dunkerque. | Fra Diavolo qui 


Le Petre’s hornpipe. 








This is a standard Publication, and not a fraudulent advertising scheme, 


GALAXY~ OF « MUSIC 


In proof that we were right, we submit our circulation, the largest ever attained by any musical publication. and the 
universal endorsement by the press and subscribers in every State and Territory, the Canadas, and foreign countries. 
In order to introduce the GALAXY into very home where there is a musical instrument or a singer, we have printed 
Double Premium Number. It contains 186 Vocal and Instrumental 
‘ieces, and our list of hundreds of Premiums, making a book of 128 pages. 
John Anderson. 
Keelrow reel. Opera reel. | Rosebud reel. 
Kitty O'Neil jig. | Oyster river. 
Madrilainne, La. | Perplexity. 
Mary of Argyle. | Petronella. 
Minuet. 
Erminie lullaby. | Happy new year.| Mother's song. 
E Ida, The. ighland fling. | My pretty pearl. | Kobin Ruff. 
Our first and last. Rocket galop. 


Jolly dancers medley. | Newport or Narragans't. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lady Walpole’s reel. 





each number to contain 
from 32 to 60 full-size pages 
of music, printed from best 
plates, on fine paper, and 
forming a musical library of 
500 pages a year for only $1. 


MONTHLY 


Sicilian circle. 
Silent night. 
Six-hand reel. 
Sun of my soul, 
Tempete, La. 
There is rest. 


On the banks. | Rory O’More. 


Rustic Reel. 
Rock of ages. 





ka, La. 
Only.| Portland fancy. | Russian march. 
Quilting party. | Scottish dance. 

Shells of ocean. 
Sicilienne, The. | Zulma. 
Smith's hornpipe. | Uncle Sam’s farm. 
Snuff-box waltz. Virginia reel. 
Polly Wolly doodle. | Speed the plough. | Watchman. tell us. 

Prince or peasant. Spirits of France. | Watch on Rhine. 
| Ricket’s hornpipe. | Thunder hornpipe. | Widow Machree. 
| Red lion hornpipe. | Uncle Daniel's. Within a mile. 
Steamboat quickstep. 
‘Tis true, we're fading. 
Vinton’s hornpipe,No. 1, 


Tired. 

Up the hills. 
Zz 

| Old oaken bucket. 

| Old rosin, the beau. 





Oh, you little darling. 
Shunster's hornpipe. 








Cincinnati hornpipe. Haste tothe wedding. 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 





Self-Wringing Mop. 


No more chapped hands 
or lame back, Saves 
time and labor. Hands 
do not touch water. Boiling 
water can be used, also sod 

otash, lye, &c. Cloths kni 






like a sponge. A_ wonderful 
labor-saving invention. Over 
@00,090 sold. Sells at 
sight. No experience necessary. 
Our new methods of selling 
assure success. Supply depots 
at important centres. E.clu- 
sive Territory. Factory loca- 
ted in N. H. Supply Depots 
at important centres. Orders 
filled from nearest Depot. 
Liberal terms. Illustrated circulars free. EL 
& LOW MANUF” 'O., General Suppl 
115 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 


LIOTT 
- geamead 











urposes, Free Catalogue giving 

ull particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, Ind. 


jon hornpipe. | Irish washerwoman. 
Copy of GALAXY, containin: 


Without 








CONTENTS: , Beautiful Star. ‘lora N 
Angels whisper. | Beile Brandon. Fairy Tempter. 
i | Cure. 


America. 





Gobby, O. | Jordan. 





Irish wedding. 
Isle of Skye. 

In the morning. | Law. 
Jenny Jones. 
Java march. 


Betsey Baker. 
Bowery gals. 
Bonny boat. 
Buy a broom. 
Beautiful Nell. 
Boyne water. 
Boston fancy. 
Ben Lomond. 
Black Eagle. 
Beaus of Oak Hill 
Bogs of Allan Reel 
Brunswick waltz 
Big Eddie's galop 
Bonaparte’s grave 
Beethoven's waltz 
Columbian march 
Calder Fair reel 
College hornpipe 


| Dog and gun. 

| Dandy Jim. 

| Dearest Mae. 

| Draw the sword. 
Duncan Gray. 
Exile of Erin. 
Ever be happy. 





Jim crack corn. 


Flee as a bird. Jim Brown. | Minuet. 
East Nuke of Fife. | H—on the Wabash 
Fred Wilson's clog | Jock O' Hazeldean 
Fisher's hornpipe Jessie, the flower of 
Finnegan's wake Kitty of Coleraine 
| Flow gently sweet | Katy's rambles 
Gen. Scott’s march | Kiss me sweetly 
God save the Queen | Kitty O'Neil’s Jig 
Gipsy's warning | Kendall's hornpipe 
jroves of Blarney | Lannigan’s ball 

















| 850 
PIECES 


bein 


order, registered letter or stamps. 


_ MUSIC | Galaxy of Music, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Last rose of summer. 
In time of apple blos'ms. | Light in the window. 
Minnie Foster's clog. 


ALL of above, to any address for 20 cts., or one year, in- 
cluding double number, equivalent to thirteen mumbess in all, for $1.10. a _ 


460 ont VIOLIN stom [Pieces 


Giving new rules and exercises by which any one may master this beautiful instrument. It tells you how to 
take care of Violins, Bows, etc., and forms the largest and best home method for the violin as yet published; 
and contains in addition, 460 pieces, including the latest and most popular. 

Flora McDonald.) Jim Crow. 
Jolly raftsman. 


i Morella’s lesson. | Oyster river. Sally come up. 
Am I not fondly.) Colleen Bawn. | Gala water. Johnny Sands. Morpeth's march. Ostinelli’s reel. Ss thearn. 
Auld maid wed. | Croskeen Lawn. | Guilderoy. | Johnnie Cope. Maggie Lauder. | Peeler’s Jacket. | Scotch reel. 
Adjutant’s Call. | Coal-black rose. Gumbo chaff. | Johnny McGill. | Mary Blane. Peanut gal. Scheiden waltz. 
Brudder Bones. | Chaw roast beef.; German waitz. Kate rey. Miss Lucy Long.) Pirates’ chorus. | Sicilian Hymn. 
Bonnie Dundee. | Chinese dance. | Gay and happy. | Kinlock. My Uncle Ned. | Peggy's love. Soldier's return. 
Bruce's address. | Ocome, maidens.| Hail to the chief.| Kitty Clyde. My Lodging. | Polly Hopkins. | Todien Hame. 
Barbara Allan. | Cinderella waltz.| Hallowe'en. ewie Gordon. Miller's maid. | Roy's wife. Tullochgorum. 
Bumble Bee. Cowder Fair. Hob or knob. | Lizzie Lindsay. | My Jo Janet. Rural felicity. Tempest. 
Blue-eyed Mary.| Callam’s Frolic. | Hail Columbia. | Legacy. Merry dance. Rout. *T will never do, 
Blackbird. | Cireus rider. Hither O you. | Louisville march. | No one to love. | Rory O’More. Trancadillo. 
Burbank's Air Danish dance. He that getsa =| Lord Moria. Nerve. Rustie reel. Twin sisters. 
Bryan O'Lynn. | Dublin bay. I'm o'er young. | Lucy Neal. Nelly Bly. Roy Neill. Tyrolean waltz. 


Louisiana belle. 
| Lavender girl. 


| Mantle so green. | O carry me back.) Rogues’ march. 
| McDonald's reel. | Old dog Tray. 

Jennie’s baubee. | Miss Warrender. | Old gray goose. 
My Nanny O. Old king Crow 
Fair Harvard. | Jim along Josey. Mary Morrison. 


And 238 others, including quadrilles, contras, etc., with calls and figures for dancing. 
One copy of Violin School to any address for 50 cents or three for $1.25. 


GRAND OFFERS « For $1.20 we will send the GALAXY one 
* Year, and one copy of Violin School, For 

16 cents more, $1.36 in all, we willadd the double number, 
jent’ to fourteen numbers of GALAXY 

Violin School for $1.36. We 


» hornpipe.| Sir Roger de Coverly. Vinton's hornpipe, No. 2, 
oft music is stealing. | Where many mansions. 

Somnambula quickstep. | Woodman, spare that. 

Sparkling dewdrop scho. And 52 others. 





Molly Bawn. 


| O Lud Gals. 
Molly Malone. 


Salem Hornpipe. 
| On the beach at 


Shoo Fly. 





O! Susanna. 
Old arm chair. 
Off she goes. 


| Reel of Tulloch, | Union waltz. 

| Rosa Lee. | Vexed editor. 

| Robin Adair. Walk around] 
Willie Cameron, 
Willie Reily. 
Wood up. 

° | Walk in Joe. 
Old Dan Tucker. Sligo tune. | White cockade. 
Old Aunt Sally. | Scotch march. | Yankee Doodle. 
Little Judy’s reel | Quindaro hornpipe | Thunder hornpipe 
My heart and lute | Red lion hornpipe ‘Terence’s farewell 
Mountain hornpipe | Rose of Allandale | Tatther Jack Walsh 
Miss Brown's reel Rickett's hornpipe Thaddy you gander 
Mary of Tipperary | Spanish sets, Nos. | Uncle Sam's farm 
Marseillaise Hymn Upin the mornin’ 
My long tail blue Venetian hornpipe 
Mountain maid’s Virginia rosebud 
Massai’s favorite Von Weber's walt 


Russian march. 
Sally Kelly. 
Swiss waltz. 





+ 2, 3, 
Spanish set No. 5 
Sing, sing, darkies 
Stop dat knocking 











w. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE .ohs. 


Best material, best style, best fitting in the 
world. Ask your dealer to show you a pair. They are 
made of the best kid that can be produced in this coun- 
try, none but experts can tell them from the genuine 
| French article. The only $3 shoe for Ladies in the 
| world with smooth inner soles, having no tacks or wax 
thread to hurt the feet or soil or injure the finest hose, 
and are as flexible as hand-sewed shoes. For style, easy 
fitting and durability they are equal to shoes that cost 
from $5 to $6. If your dealer does not keep them or any 
of the kinds I advertise, take no other make, but send 
to me for order blanks that give full instructions how to 

et a perfect fit by mail direct from my factory, postage 

ee. The price must be enclosed with all orde ° 
shoes sent without the money. If you have a copy of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION of Jan, 24, you will not need 
to send for order blanks, as my advertisement in that 
number shows the engravings of the shoes and full in- 
structions how to order. Please keep that issue and 
show it to your friends who may want to a pair. 
Address, W. L. DOUGLAS, 148 Pleasant Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 


1 GASE T.M. 60, 


RACINE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 








(SECTIONAL VIEW.) 


lronsides Agitator 


(KING of THRESHERS), 


ALSO 


Horse & Tread Powers, 
Swinging Stackers, 





y and the 
ay all postage. Remit by money 
his offer is good during 1889. Address, 


$1.36. 


FOR 
ONLY 





Saw Mills, 


‘Portable & Traction Engines. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 

| ELECTRICITY What it is, where it comes 

from, and how made to do 

mechanical work. Ill. 128-page book, 30c., post-paid 

(no stamps). FRANKLIN ELECTRIC CO., Lynn, Mass, 
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LURED BY AN OSTRICH. 


Every boy who is fond of shooting knows that 
there are several species of birds which, when sur- 
prised on the nest, feign lameness or some other 
injury. The object is to produce the impression on 
the verdant hunter that his prey cannot escape him, 
and thereby to beguile him away from its nest. An 
English hunter discovered one day that the African 
ostrich was up to this trick. 


While riding along, an ostrich jumped up so close 
before his horse that the rider thought the animal 
had stepped upon the bird. It seemed to be an easy 
thing to knock the bird upon the head, for it appar- 
ently could do nothing more than keep a few feet in 
front. But somehow, just at the moment the hunter 
expected to overtake the ostrich, it seemed to be 
zifted with fresh vitality. The hunted and the 
hunter doubled backward and forward, to and fro. 
He dared not jump off and use his rifle, lest he 
should lose sight of the game in the thick bush. 

At last he determined to make a dash, and clapped 
his spurs into the horse. The beast sprang forward, 
put his foot into a hole, and sent the rider spinning 
over his head. For several minutes the man sat 
lookmg at the horse, who stood looking at the 
hunter. When, however, the man rose and advanced, 
the brute turned, and, with a neigh of derision, 
started for the camp, three miles off, leaving his 
rider to follow. The ostrich had led him step by 
step till a safe distance had been placed between 
him and its nest. 


a 
HIS COLLAR. 


Like many other musical geniuses, Chopin, the 
composer, gave evidence of his marvellous ability 
while yet a child. It is said that his progress in 
piano-playing was so extraordinary that when he 
was but twelve years old, his parents and teacher 
thought it best to leave him entirely to his own in- 
stincts, and follow, instead of directing him. 


The warm approval which necessarily attended 
his musical course did not in the least injure his 
boyish simplicity and candor. Before his ninth year 
he was invited to take part in a concert, given for 
the benefit of the poor, and for this extraordinary 
occasion he was arrayed in very fine feathers, greatly 
to his own satisfaction. When he came home after 
the concert, his mother asked him: 

“Well, Fred, what did the public like best?” 

“QO mamma,” said the unspoiled darling, ‘“every- 
body was looking at my collar!’ 











‘In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by asingle application of BURNETT’S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








BUY THE BESTCOOK STOVE. 
NO SMOKE. = % 
NO SMELL. 
NO soot. 


NO ASHES. 


Send for Catalogues and 
terms to Agents. 


National Vapor Stove & Manufacturing Co., 


uccessors to Hull Vapor Stove Co., 
1116 to 1124 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WINDSOR 


UMBRELLAS. 


Most popular Umbrellas known. More than 100,000 
sold in twelve months. 











None are genuine without our PATENTED: SPRINGS 
in the sticks and ties marked as above. 


BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWELL, 
New York and Philadelphia, 


WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS. 


Adapted for the delivery of milk 
in all cities and towns. 








PATENTED APRIL 17, 1888. 
Give my address to your milk 
dealer and induce him to deliver 
milk in the WHITEMAN MILK 
JAR, for the following reasons: 
You will be sure of full measure 
and more cream; the milk is not 
exposed to dirt, rain or foul 
smells, and is healthier for chil- 
dren and families. None genuine 
unless stamped on bottom of jar, 


WHITEMAN, Maker, 
72 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 

Notice.—Milk dealers are in- 
vited to send for catalogues and 
prices, which will be mailed on 
application, Sample Jars, 25 cts. 














THE NEW 


AND BEST SYSTEM 
FOR DELIVERING 
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| CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
‘$4,000 A DAY. 





~ 
Charming Girls. 
In the fashionable thoroughfares of city life we 
are occasionally led to exclaim, as some 


Fawn-like Creature 


sweeps by, ‘‘What a charming girl!’ Is it 
not true that this remark is suggested by the 


Lovely Complexion 


of the object of our admiration? It is no longer 
a secret that 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


makes every girl charming. The use of this 
extraordinary purifying agent compels the 
banishment of all beauty-marring disfig- 
urements from the skin, and makes the com- 
plexion as pure as a pearl of 


“RAREST RAY SERENE.” 


For sale by druggists everywhere. Beware of imitations. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail, for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 





PPIl. 
The grandest novelty of the season for 
borders, or vase; easily wn. 

‘our lobed leaves with black zone; rose colored flowers, 
Plant the bulbs 3 inches apart around your flower bed in 
Spring, and — will more than Pa you the coming 
Summer; every bulb will bicom. Extra size, 5 cts. each; 
25 cts. per doz. Ordinary size, 10 cts. doz.; 20 for 
15 cts.; 50 for 25 cts.; LOO for 40 cts. all by mail. 


EXCELSIOR PEARL TUBEROSE. 


Honest Chester Count; Daeg and cured Bulbs that will 

bloom, 2 for 14c.; 4 or 25c.3; GOc. per doz, Extra 

sel 10c. each; 3 for 25c.: SOc. per doz. ‘by mail. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE telling how to grow 

Carnation Pinks, k lower Tuberose Bulbs, offers 

} ngs of bedding plants, and tells how to root them, 
ith each order, or mailed fr 





LIDA CLARKSON’S 


BRUSH STUDIES! 


THIRD SERIES. PRICE, 50 CTS. 

CONTENTS Brush notes.—Difficulties with Sky 

and Water in Landscape Painting. 
—A_ River Scene.—Directions for Copying.—A Fruit 
Study.—Apple Branch.—Landscape Pa See peneres 
Information in Answer to many Queries.— Hints upon 
Sketching from Nature.—Plaque Study of opp Blos- 
soms.—Treatment of Design for a Two-Fold Screen.— 
Two Pretty Snow Scenes.—Tambourine Decoration.— 
Mountain Scenery.—Study of Old Saw Mill.—The Mix- 
ing of Tints.—Decorative Panel, White Heron and Pink 
Water _Lilies.—-Some Useful Hints.—Birds and Sweet 
Briar Branches.—Criticisms, etc.—Study of Roses for 
Screen or Panel.—Landscape_ Painting, continued.— 
Wood Interior, a June Study. This book is finely illus- 
trated, including 


12 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AVE you seen Ingall’s Home Magazine? It 

& is a finely illustrated 64-page Monthly Magazine 

single copies, lic.; $1.00 per year), devoted to Fancy 

ork, Art, Painting, Household Decoration, ete. LIDA 
and M. J. CLARKSON are the Editors. 


We will send you a 3 months’ trial 
SP. ECIAL vamonge ge Ny } ol Le — . | 
1 gcopy o lis 4 ent book, Brush | 
OFFER 3 Studies, Third Series, all for 18 two- 
cent stamps (36 cents). We make this liberal offer to in- 
troduce our Magazine. Address J. F. INGALLS, 
Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


SHOULDER BRACES FREE. 
































Mme. Demorest’s Health Shoulder 
Braces. 


Japnoys ay} wWo.ay . 
sayjo]d oy} puadsns plnoys Apr] AsoAgy 


Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy- 
five cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and 
postage paid to every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Ilustrated 
| Monthly Fashion Journal, 


subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. 
und mention YOUTH’S COMPANION, and we will send 
the braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one 
year. The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, covering every possible field of Fashions, fancy 
work, home decoration, cooking, &c., &c. Address, 
Demorest Fashion & Sewing Machine Co., 
17 E. 14th St., New York City. 


The Chewing Gum of newest 
flavor. Pure and delicious. If 
your confectioner, druggist or 
grocer hasn't “The Nadjy” 
you can get five samples as 
large as this advertisement by 
sending your address and 








—_—_—__—_ three two-cent stamps to 
H. D. SMITH & CU., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Mothers and Children 


s | b Cuticura Remedies 


=< © Uy SIX MONTHS OLD, the left hand of our 











> 


== 


little grandchild began to swell, and had every ap- 
pearance of a large boil. We poulticed it, but all to 
no purpose. About five months after, it becamea 
running sore. Soon other sores formed. He then 
had two of them on each hand, and as his blood 
became more and more impure it took less time 
for them to break out. A sore came on the chin, 
beneath the under lip, which was very offensive. 
His head was one solid scab, discharging a great 
deal, This was his condition at twenty-two 
months old, when I undertook the care of 
him, his mother having died when he was 
alittle more than a year old, of consump. 
\\| tion (scrofula, of course). He could walk a 
W\ little, but could not get up if he fell down, 
f and could not move when in bed, having 
no use of his hands. I immediately com-- 
menced with the CuTicurA REMEDIEs, 
using all freely. One sore after another 
healed, a bony matter forming in each one of these 
five deep ones just before healing, which would 
finally grow loose, and were taken out; then they 
would heal rapidly. One of these ugly bone for- 
mations I preserved. After taking a dozen anda 
half bottles he was completely cured, and is now, 
at the age of six years, a strong and healthy child. 
May 9, 1885. Mrs. E. 8. DRIGGS, 
612 E. Clay 8t., Bloomington, Ill, 
Sept. 13, 1888. — No return of disease to date. 
E. 8. D. 

I have been afflicted for a great many years with bad blood, which has caused me to have sores on 
my body. My hands were ina solid sore for overa year. I had tried almost everything I could hear 
of, but had given up all hopes of ever being cured, when I suw the advertisement of the CuTicura 
Remepies. I used one box of CutTicura, one bottle of RESOLVENT, and one cake of Soap, and am 
now able to do all my own work. Mrs. FANNIE STEWART, Staunton, Ind. 

I have used the CuricurRA REMEDIES successfully for my baby, who was afflicted with eczema, 
and had such intense itching that he got no rest day cr night; but after I had used two boxes. the 
skin began to peel off and get clear and soft. 
a healthy, rosy-cheeked boy. 


The itching is gone, and my baby is cured, and is now 
MARY KELLERMANN, Beloit, Kan. 

Your CuticuraA RemepieEs did wonderful things for me. They cured my skin disease, which 

has been of five years’ standing, after hundreds of dollars had been spent in trying to cure it. Nothing 

did me any good until I commenced the use of the CuTicura REMEDIES. 

without them. 


Our house will never be 
Mrs. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, Calhoun Co., Ia. 


(,uticura Remedies. 


CuticuRa, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and re- 
stores the hair. CuTicuRA Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin 
diseases and baby humors, It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cAusE. Hence the CuricurA ReMeEpIEs are the only 
infallible curatives for every form of skin, scalp, and blood diseases, from pimples to scrofula. 

CutTicurA REMEDIES are sold by druggists and chemists throughout the world. Price: Cuttcura, 
50 cents per box; CuTicuRA Soap, 25 cents; CuricuRA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. Prepared by 
PotTeR Dru@ AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,’’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and IQ Skin, Scalp, and hair preserved and 
beautified by the use of Cuticura Soap. 

















oily skin prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. 
I 8 2 SI ORM EE SATEEN 





GROWS ONLY pace 
18 INCHES "47 ly 


€ 
HIGH. S a ee ; " 
Copyright 1888, by Peter Henderson & Co. 


Can and Should be Grown in every Garden on the Continent. 


Of all the Novelties in Garden Products ever sent out, there is nothing so 
entirely distinct and valuable as this New Vegetable. The old Lima Bean is a 
favorite vegetable, but it can only be grown on poles, while HEN DERSON’S NEW 
BUSH LIM. grows and is cultivated exactly like a common bush or snap bean, 
and from the time of its bearing in July. produces in abundance delicious Lima Beans 
throughout the entire season until frost. It has, besides, an additional value in that it 
is two weeks eurlier-than any other Lima Bean, being fit for the table in from 
forty to fifty days from time of planting. z®~ $100.00 IN CASH PRIZES for single 
plants bearing greatest number ofpods. For conditions, see Manual offered below. 

Price (by mail) 25 cents per packet, 5 packets for $1.00, 12 packets 
for $2.00 (12 packets sufficient for an ordinary-sized family for the 
season), directions for growing on each packet. Remittances can be 
sent either by Post Office Order, Postal Note or Stam pre 

Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush Lima Bean, will be sent without 
charge our MANUAL OF EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, a book of 140 pages, containing 
3 colored plates (the price of which is 25 cents), on the distinct understanding 
however, that those ordering will say in what paper they saw this advertisement. ‘ 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. * sccm’: 
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RANG’ WAR PICTURES! 
18 Historical Battle Scenes! 
Send Stamp for 16-page Catalogue. 
J. V. Redpath, General Agent, Globe — 
| AGENTS WANTED. TON. 


We —— to 
BA | sell direct to pri- 
vate parties and de- 


liver free of charge within ™ miles of Chicago. Se..d 
for Catalogue. CHAS. RAISER, anufactur- 
er, 62 and 64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ideal Hair Curler. 


For the Companion. Does not burn or soll the hate or hands. 
y ALL ND TOILET GooDS DEALE 
WINTER’S EXILE. I BOLD BY ALL Dau A) — 
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SA E, POSTPAID, 50 C 8s. 
. : G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO, 
Where heedless winds around him blow, 


There, like a tattered beggar stands 


Banking, Corre- 
The tree, and in his empty hands BOOK EE Se TT 


H v 28 es ferro ce snow. 
CEES Se Serer a oe Arithmetic, Penmanship, &c. Young "Men and Wo- 
men practically educated at Eastman Cotiene, Pougs- 
keepsie, N. Nocharge for situations furnished 
dress for C atalogue, C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PROF.FERRIS’ 
'WHY SUFFER? toxcionstsits 


| will certainly and almost instantly relieve Neuralgia, 
| Sciatic Rheumatism, &c. Cost but little. Sent on amonth’s 





But come another day, in spring. 
And where this trembling beggar stood, 
O’erlooking all his leafy brood 

Of subjects, lo, there stands a king! 





In all his majesty and pride 
He has returned from exile long, 
And all the royal court with song 
Are crowding ai the monarch’s side. 


The True Way 


i hs CURE Eczema, Pimples, and 
Eruptive Diseases of all kinds is 
to purify the blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Until the blood is cleansed, 


there can be no permanent relief from 
these troubles. 


“Four years ago I was severely afilict- | 


ed with salt-rheum, the itching being so 
incessant as to seriously interfere with 
sleep. Painful scrofulous sores ap- 
peared on my neck and the upper part 
of my arms, and from there the humor 
went to my eyes. My appetite being 
poor, my health rapidly failed. I began 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before 
I had finished ten bottles I regained my 
appetite, improved greatly in strength, 
and was permanently cured of the salt. 
rheum and scrofula. 
what I spent for this medicine was well 


I consider that 


The jewels kindle in his crown, 
The flowers are fragrant at his feet, 
And on the air the bluebird’s sweet 

Triumphant notes are wafted down, 

Forgotten is his exile now 
Surrounded by his forest friends, 
And unto them the tree extends 

The grateful blossoms of the bough; 

The pledges of a righteous reign, 
These are the promises he gives,— 
The thanks to God that still he lives 

A king to rule the green domain, 

FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


- — on 
UNDER THE SNOW. 


Every one knows that Mrs. Stowe’s Dinah had 
occasionally a “clarin’ up time,” when all her pos- 
sessions were brought forth from their deepest 
receptacles, put sedulously in order, and kept so for 
a very brief interval. Dinah, however, was not very 
wise; she had not learned, like a certain other 
“shif’less”’ person, to let nature do her cleaning for 
her. 


There is a family in a thrifty New England town, 
which respects law, but has no regard for order. 
During at least half the year, not only their house, 
but the yard is littered with "objects worthless and 
out of place, but, with the first snow, comes a 
“clarin’ up time. 

**I do feel so pleased to see the snow come down,’ 
said Mrs. Slattern, one winter morning, as she pte 
at her door, tossing tin cuns, bottles, old boots and 
other rubbish into the dooryard. “If ‘twasn’t for 
having it a few months in the year, I don’t know as 
I should ever feel cleared up.” 


“What difference does the snow make?” inquired 


the A gugen addressed. 

Why, you see,” explaine d Mrs. Slattern, “so 
many useless things collect i in the house, that I don’t 
know what to do with ’em all, so I just toss ’em out 
doors, and the snow covers ’em up as nice as you 
please.” 

“But they are there in the ope . 

“Oh, of course, and a terrible eyesore they are, but 
then, "tisn’t long before the snow comes again, and 
hides ’em.” 





Barry’s Tricopherous stimulates, fastens, thick- 
ens, preserves; in every way improves the hair. [Adv. 


saneantidilies : 
Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and 


satisfactory. Established 50 years. Sold by all druggists. 





TAM PS, 50 varieties, Siam, Peru ru, U.S Wa ar, uDt 
Persia, &e., 10c, Catalogue. FS. Shepard, Salem, ¥ 


OME hee nts wanted to sell small pat. article. $5 a 
day. Circ. free. W. Hasselbach, Box A 51, Sandusky, | 6. 


STAMPS Agents wanted to sell approval sheets on 
com.25 per ct. Green & Co.,Medford,Muass. 
MPS: 500 rare Australia,etc., 10e ; 125 fine varie- 
ties, We. A rents wanted for the best 

VYINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 


‘ANT 500 boys to buy a “Dandy Safety” | 
and act as agents. Address, with stamp, 
Indiana Bicycle Mfg.Co. Indianapolis, Indiana, 


$5 to ®8 a day. Samples worth #2.15 FREE. 











sheets, at 35 p. c. com. F. P. 




















Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


How to Reduce it. Full Diet.Elegant treat- 
ment. By “The Doctor.” Send 2c. stamp for 
Manual.) THEO. WING, Plainfield, oan. | 





PATCHES FOR CRAZY WORK. 40 | 
Pieces, 3 x 6 inches—@®1, A nice package for | 


S 25c, ENTERPRISE NOVELTY Co., HAZLETON, PA. 


‘ DIALOGUES, Plays, Reci- 
SPE tations, Readings. Books of 
Games, Sports and Amuse- 


ments. Catalogue free. De Witt Pub. House,33 Rose St.,N.¥. 
$6 for * reliable American Watch, Dueber Silver- 











ine Case. Guaranteed good time-kee Cash | 


with order, or sent C. O. D. with priv 
amination. Ohio Watch Co.,20 Public Sq., Cleveland, 0. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


INDIGESTION CONSTIPATION and SICK 
HEADACH 


¢ause and Treatment. Send for | 


Ha" = y , mR, A. H. Gra’ 








andy of ex- | 


am, Lebanon, O. | 





trial. For particulars addr. Prof. Ferris & Co.,St.Louis, Mo, 
| 


SEND YOUR MAME tnviormont any nook or Fa: 


r, to save Half your money oon pony Teetar A art page 

atalogue, also new map of the Great Republic of North 
dmeriea, reaching from the North Pole tothe Equater with 
DESCRIPTION and I STRATIONS of all the COUNTRIES added tothe 
U.8. Pull iatocmetion tn all Sections for Serrizns, 


or Tourists, 
caly 10cents. 3. Address THE WESTERN W WORLD, CHICAGO, LLL» | 


“D0 NOT STAMMER.” 


ae ba o_ Wanamaker, C ciey Hall Sq., Phila., and 
| Geo. hilds, Prop. Phila Ledger. Send Pp 54-page 
pamphict to E. S. Johnston's Institute, N. E. Uth and 
| Spring Garden Streets, Phila, 


ASK a DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
___ $2.50 St 50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


oi [ssisisiScissnsaa tampa 


invested. The Sarsaparilla has indeed 
done me incalculable good.’ —Mrs. 
Caroline A. Garland, Deerfield, N. H., 
(formerly of Lowell, Mass.). 

“My little niece was afflicted with a 
severe cutaneous disease, which broke 
out at intervals and resisted treatment. 
At last, we tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
This acted like magic. She is now 
entirely cured and has been in perfect 
health for several months.’”’— Margaret 
Peyston, Clarendon, Ark. 

“For a long time I was afflicted with 
salt-rheum, and could find nothing to 
relieve me. A friend recommended 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, and after taking four bottles I 
was cured.’’—Edwin R. Tombs, Ogemaw 
Springs, Mich. 


Made by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 

















mp» pen & penel) a 


pass Town &fistoen, ge. Clubol?, $i. os 
Pint writing orstam | Ink Free withclub orders 


To Reach Boils 


| And Carbuncles, take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
| villa. No other medicine produces such 
immediate and salutary results. 


Cc. K. nag Ne 
Charlottesville, 
was almost lite Ri 
covered with boils 
_and carbuncles. 
~These all disap- 
peared as the result 
of using only three 
bottles of Ayer’s 
2? Sarsaparilla. This 
proves that the true 
way to reach these troubles is through 
the blood. ‘It is now over six years,’ 
writes Mr. Murray, “since I took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and I have not had a 
pimple, nor boil, nor a sign of one in all 
that time.” 


“Last May a large carbuncle broke 
out on my arm. The usual remedies 
had no effect and I was confined to my 
bed for eight weeks. A friend induced 
me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Less 
than three bottles healed the sore. 
Another effect of this medicine was 
the strengthening of my sight.’””— Mrs. 
Carrie Adams, Holly Springs, Texas. 

“*T had a number of carbuncles on my 
neck and back, with swellings in my 
armpits, and was tormented with pain 
almost beyond endurance. All means 
of relief to which I resorted failed until 
I began to take Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla, 


one bottle of which medicine restored 
me to health.’”’—S. Carter, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 

















~~ A SUPERB PHOTO- M AN 
GRAVURE PORTRAIT of MR. BENN PIT 
pg Re to everr a. _ the PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


PANTS.” 
18, 25. = 353 > sent FREE. $1.50 a year. 


| 
fr ee JEROME ne WOWARD. © inn Ohio. 
Samples free. Boys’ Suits, $4. S 


If so, and desire fashionable 
Manuf’s Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. sil | writing - paper at reasonable 
| Bosta ask your stationer for 
4 Boston Linen, 
af S Boston Bond, 


L tA = _—— ena ‘ 
e does not keep them sen 

la nd STEREOPTICONS,,all prices.V iBiT illustrat | ) us three two-cent ‘temps oodape 

i every subjectfor PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, | complete samples of paper 


ete.ga¥” A profitable business for a man with pd | capital, " 6 
| Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue oa thes whic! 4 we sell by Png 
| free. McALLIST ER Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. Postage is 16 cts. per 4 SA . 


| N THE FINEST Express often cheaper. | 178 to! 184 Devonshire St., eatin, 
«TE QRAPEEVER | ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


INTRODUCED. 
DIAMOND ol ae This, Bow, ELASTIC 
wal ADDRESS 
Acton CNTED BRIGHTON, N.Y. 


from all others, is cu p shape, 
DIAMOND GRAPE CO. 
40 COUPON OFFERS ‘aizicr 1000 


with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
Lilustrations of Scrol 


- tre, adapts itself toall positions 
y--* 
30 cts. WORTH TE" SCROLL 





Ra her Stamp © On ew bkede testy Conn 

















































cup presses back tlie intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, | 
anda radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Eagleston russ Co., Chicago, 1lt. dit. 


BAsIES: So RTs.S SHRINK so 


FOLGER :. "PATENT 
Drvinc&STRETCHS 














of the body while the ball in the 
Wels sent tor i 4 stam case. 
log a A, sy have the Largest Catal: 
| oo = Rox =o Gone, Ee L > & rt taloy efor Mac hin- 


JOHN WILKINSON CO.°%SiazeaTRee™ 




















INGSHIRT FRAME 
Adjustable to => 
THE L t all sizes of > 2 
GREATAMERICAN 2m 
T x Greatest pang ae to <= 
| oo hh, , shirtscan be dried at 2 oo 
same time. Sent pre ad 





















Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York,N.¥_ 


poe to to Cry address, $1.5. Address 
ComPANy 















i PARSyLIN' 
ft een. 
7 Mi ; | Finest toned, most durable, and pyrene te the rn 


KT 1 ope correct —_ oa) auranted to 
| BERRY F PACK AGEOF THE w' ; iD) 


Ask 
LYON & HEALY, ft i62 $ STATE STREET. Faas. 














EsrasusHeo 
Cricaco 
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a by aeenee 


RED CLOVER | BLOSSOMS, 


Book ‘Common Sense 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


F ‘or homes,churches.societies :““The Old District School,” 
luiz Social,” “Ev ening with Art,” etc. Only monthly 

of the kind in the U.S. $la year. Samples, [0c. Enter- 
Harkness Mgr. | 
makes retty. oil paintings ‘by using Multi- 
Tat free direc- 


tainment Bureau, Council Blu 3, Lowa, J. 


ANY ON graph Film Designs (l5c.) w 


tions for eaterinn without skill. Sold by F. W. Devoe Co, 


and C. T. Raynolds Co., New York and Chicago, and 
aterial Dealers, sample by mail, 12 2-cent 


other Artist 
stamps. Cire. free. Read Manufg. Co. 102 High Bt., Boston, 


Talk’ and nu 





loot") 


feadache, Constipation, Piles, 





Cas 








"SPECIAL OFFER on THIS KNI KNIFE. 









TO TWO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE. 


LAXATIVE CANDY. Excellent for costiveness. 
Safe; highly praised, Carefully prepared by an expe- 
Post-paid, by mail, with directions, | 


rienced physician. 


25 cents a box. C. Col - D., Westfield, Mass. 


‘olegrove, | 





MPS. 100 very fine rare varieties from Boliv ia, | | 

osnia, Van Diemen’s Land, Ecua- | 

dor, See, Se, Br. Xx. Borneo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexico, 
urkey, &c., 10c. hate e — a ay Price-list 


Al 
Mexico, Persia 


Japan 
free sy Agents wanted at ¢ EN cent. commission 
Standard Stamp _ Co., 1115 So. oh ‘Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


GLENN’S ELECTRIC LOTION. 
A Bw | for Freckles, 

end 25 cents in stam mpe for sample bottle. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send 4 cents for particulars. 


- ARNOLD CO., 603 Elm St., Dallas, Texas. 





WASTE. EMBROIDERY SILK. foecssa Colors: 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
the celebrated Eureka + Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Mfe. Co., Boston, Mass. 


per oz. 


Knitting Silks. Eurek aS 


Pimples and Black- 

















iO cts.; 5 for $2. Boys’ 2-blade, 25 cts.; 


Ladies’ 2-blade pearl, 35 cts.: 


ding, % Graf fting, 


. 









She rs, 90 cts.; 


“ike 


page list, “free: 
Use of Tools,” 
and “ How te 
use a Razor.” 
Maher & Grosh, 
44S Street, 








SCRAP PICTURES and ALBUM CARDS 


for Scrap Books, Paper Racks, Fans, Easels Work Boxes 

etc. THE CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 

Childs pkge. —es 00 Scrap Pictures assorted Bee 
“ 5 





cc and removed by using 

rtain, harm- 

nd elegant toilet requisite. Ad- 
Milk 


CESTUS,” a unique, ce 


S$ an 
dress C. H. ARNOL D, 145 
St., Boston, Mass. Price, post-paid, 


$1 per package. Circular on ‘application. . 





YOUR NAME on THIS NOVELTY 5c 


Contains a Pen, Pencil a Postpaia 

Flies open by aslight pressure of the th umb. Prints1,201 
lines. Highly Nickle Plated. When closed for pocket 
is size ofacommon Pencil. New agents make BIG MONEY! 
Terms FREE with first order. Quickest shipments. Every- 
body needs oneto mark Linen, Cards, Books, etc. Address 


THALMAN MPG. CO., No.'71, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A, | 


ee Youths 
WLadies “ a 1000 “ nad * $1.00 
Each package contains a beautiful variety of choice 
Album pictures selected for this trade 
- specially,) containing Animals, Flowers, 
Birds, Butterflies, Children, Ships,Comic 
Scenes, Winter & Summer Scenes etc. 
We have never before had anything to 
equal these goods in quality, quantity 
and variety for the low prices at which 
we offer them, Also SOUVENIRS for teachers, EASTER 
CARDS 50 latest styles, = selected subjects appropri- 
ate for this season 50 cts. Birthday, Reward and Scripture 
Text Cards at same price as Easter. Address Art Dept. G. 8. V. ry Co., Clintonville, Conn. 









A MFG. OO. Springfield. ‘Ohio. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 


and — and Solid Extr acts | 
t 

Mf yy Mh Best | your vicinity send us 50 cents for 5- 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, spring, or 6 cents for 7-sprin iL and 
heumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 

Yhooping Cough, and _ all | 
slood Diseases. Send for | 
reular. Mention Companion. 


Cut is exact size, 2-blades, ofl temper, file tested blades, | 


replaced free if soft or flawy. Well worth $1. Price, 65 7 
ets.: but , awhile will mail sample for 3 pir ant 
= - 2 ; 
Pruning knife, $1.: Bud- | Sou. 


$ Pruning 
1.: 64- 


also “Hints on 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Grand New Flowers. 
The beautiful new Fairy Lily is a new 
flower of wonderful beauty. It can be 
72 easily grown by iy either in the 
= garden or in pots. lowers large pure 
Z = white; the sweetest and Leg of all 
wers, Fine bulbs 15c. each, 2 for 25c, 
| The Exeelsior Pearl Tuberose is the 
~ choicestof flowers, Spikes of pure white, 
double flowers of great fragrance. large 
bulbs for 25c., 12 fine mixed Gladiolus 20c. 
Fuller’s New Giant Perfecta Pansy 
Seed; a maguificent sort, per p’k’t 25c. 
10 p’k'ts of choice flower or vegetable 
seeds for 25e, Catalozucs 























VALLED for CEMENTING 
ass, china, Paper, leather, &c. — 
ase nounced strongest glue k 


GOLD MEDA 


Ss. 
ussia apie a 





Prettiest Illustrated 
“y SEED-CATALOGUE 
ever printed. Cheapest 
wy best SEEDS grown. 
A Gardeners trade a spe- 
és. cialtu. Packets only 3c. 
Cheap as dirt by oz. & lb. 
100000 pkts new ex tras free 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford iil, 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 








Suits ae Boys, —_ i ~ — Upholstery, &c., al 
| at lowest rices. 
| panion [FREE]. GRANY 


a 








The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 


| Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
| pressure,and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
cate that “Improved Lotta” 
stamped on each Bustle. 

f they are not for sale in 


we will send, post- r may by ma! 
Columbia “Rap . 








) 
THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


Everything in Dry Goods and Garments 
d for oom nee om and SH ATNE Cc ‘om 


+, Successors to COOPER & GON ARD, Mar- 
| ket and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


|PATENTED IMPROVED LOTTA BUSTLE. 





ubber o., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 








IF YOU WEAR 
PANTS 


Buy no more Ready- 
made. Send 6 cts. for 
Seasonable Samples, make 
selection, take your meas- 
ure by our simple rules. 
and order our Celebrated 
$3.00 Custom-Made 

‘ants, or finer goods, 
$3 to $8, by mail or ex. 


Coats, $8, Vests, $2.25, to match Pants. 
Full Suits, $13.25 to $30, Overcoats, $12 to $30. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





















7 Foreign Stamps for 50 cents, | many varieties. 
1000 C. Schayer,79 E. Brookline Street, Boston, Mxss. 
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— CORSETS/BEAUTIFUL PICTURE CARDS FREE. 


Boned with Featherbone CHILDREN and grown people, if you wish to fill your scrap-book or decorate 
ay | ag mag ae ge yey ge your home with handsome picture cards you have only to buy 
: See See. See eee Woolson Spice Co.’s Lion Coffee, for inside each pound package you will find a ; 
















MAP OF THE GORED MAP OF THE lovely card free from printing on its face. Our cards are all our own special 
NORTHERN SOUTHERN designs, consequently are obtainable only in Lion Coffee which is a true com- 
HEMISPHERE \ 28x30. Colored ) HEMISPHERE bine of Mocha, Java and Rio, and makes a most delicious cup of fine coffee. 


and Mounted. 
The advantages of the Gored Map of the World are 
universally conceded. ‘the Chicago Times says all other 
maps “ignore the fact that for man’s use the world is 
divided into the Northern and Southern hemispheres, so 


Be sure every package bears the trademark of the Woolson Spice Co. 

MERCHANTS who are not already handling Lion Coffee are requested to buy 
one Cabinet, it is the best fixture you ever put into your store. 

Write us for description and quotations. For sale by the wholesale trade. 














FRIENDS IN NEED. 


It is true, indeed, that “‘misery makes strange 


bedfellows.”” We have only to become intensely 
lonely to appreciate the good qualities of most com- 
monplace companions. An English visitor at the 
hospital of Las Palmas, in the Grand Canary Island, 
says that he found there an English sailor who had 
been put ashore by a passing vessel, and after some 
weeks of severe illness was now growing better. 
He spoke no language but his own, and consequently 
had been quite mute during his stay at the hospital. 


Nevertheless, this British tar had gained a friend. 
We were sitting in the hospital garden when a lean, 
sickly Spaniard came by, and ‘his cadaverous face 
lighted up with a smile at the sight of us. He sat 
down by the sailor, who allowed “him to fondle his 
big, brown fingers and tattooed wrist. 

“We gets on nicely, sir, him and me,” said my 
countryman, with an ‘affectionate glance at his com- 
panion. “He don’t talk English any more than the 
others, poor fellow, but he tries to look as if he did, 
and he’s one of the cleanest of them all. I don’t 
know what’s up with him, but he twists about 
awful, sometimes, though he tries. to keep it to 
himself.”’ 

When I told the sailor that his friend was dying 
of a cancer, it was affecting to see his change of 
manner towards the : Spaniard, to mark his rough 
responsive caresses, and sympathetic murmurs. 

“Fancy me being with him all this time, and not 
to know that!” he. exclaimed, huskily. And it was 
easy to see that henceforth their companionship 
would be even more close than before. 


4 
=, 





PUZZLED. 


It is quite as proper to say “go to bed” as “retire’’ 





when both terms have the same meaning, and it is | 
sometimes better to use the former if less elegant | 


expression, as the following incident illustrates : 


“Would you like to retire?” asked a lady of her |} 
guest, a somewhat unsophisticated old gentleman | 
making his first visit to the city. 

“Would I like to what?” he asked. 

“‘Retire—would you like to retire now?” 

“Would I like to which?” 

“Retire—that is, go to bed?” 





“Oh yes; I believe I would like to go to bed. It’s | 


alittlelate to retire or do any other kind of sight- 
seeing to-night, I guess, us country folks git to ‘bed 
early, you know.” 





To aun ond preserve the teeth use , “ Brown’ 's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 


examinations have proved that the use of soap is the | 


only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 


and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2% cents a} 


bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST MADE 











For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock and warranted, 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to 
learn how to get them and save money 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


far as it is divided at all, and comparatively few getany 
clear notion of it until they conceive it in this way.” 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.25, or may be ordered 
through booksellers. Write Publisher for circular 
Agentswanted. E. HOLENSHADE, Chicago, 


BABY COACHES @ 


Over (00 different designs. 
Our Patent Auromasio Brake FRE 
50 make the 
largest line of 
Adjustable, 
Reclining, 
Invalid Wheel, 
Physician’s, 
Rattan and Office C 
INVALID GOODS as 
BICYCLES,VELOCI 







etc. All at lactory prices. § 
delivery. Send stamp for Catalogue, and 


LU UR MFG.CO. tae NSS atie Pe 








The Queen of Fabrics. 


SILK WARP 


HENRIETTAS, 


IN COLORS. 


« Through the soft tints of the 
Wool shine the bloom and bril- 
liancy of the Silk. $1.00 per 
yard. Samples and catalogue sent 
post free to any address by 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 

















MoRTH ITs | WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Conklin's Handy Manual of Useful 










Information and World's Atlas contains 
the cream of a whole library. A marvel 
of completeness. Absolutely ee 
and comprehensive. The volume has 
50 full page colored maps, and a de- 
scription of every country in the world, 
Compiled expressly for the edition of 
1 An accurate history of the civil 
war; date of each battle, number 
killed, wounded, taken prisoners in 
both armies. Full account of last 
presidential election. and electoral vcte 
of each State and Territory. A refer- 
aod encyclopedia absolutely teeming 
me [ facts on e ery conceivable subject, 
gat Ssh the household to the manufactory. 
PAGE. The work has no peer in the English 
language. One agent sold 17 000 copies. 
AGENT wanted everywhere. A capital of 75 cents wil! 
start you in business. Send 50 cts. for agents’ 
terms, and a copy bound in silk cloth, library style, or 25 cts. for 









Depots, at all principal points in the U 











EING THEIR ORIGINAL I} TRODUC ER, I offer 
pure seed of these choice vegetables: Cory, E arly Marble- 
head, Boston Market, Marblehe >) Mammoth and Longfellow 
Corn; the Eclipse’and ¢ -rosby Snowflake, Marble- 
head, Early I orticultural, Ene and Warren bush, 
Champion and Kentuc V onder pole Beans; All- 
Seasons, Early _Deep-} Yanish Drumhead 
Stone on, Warren, M arbleh d Mammoth and 
sregory’s Hard-he sading Cabbage; Marblehead 
Mammoth and Boston curled Lettuces} Phin- 
ney’s Early and Miller cream Melons; Brown’s Dwarf 
Marrowfat Pea; Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes; Hub- 
bard, Marblehead, Butman and Cocoanut Squashes. Fora 
full description of these and an immense céllection of vegetable 
and flower seed, please see my seed catalogue, sent FREE to 
everybody. I warrant a the seed I sell, as see the cover of my 
catalogue. JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
















































q w oolson Spice C Ory Telede, a. 





~ IF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


Revere SEEDS 


PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
: standard Sor over 50 years, —- a most am gardeners. ig — 
unds enable us to te nly varieties of merit. 


ene DREER iy GARDEN CALENDAR for i889 


he finest Catalogue issued hm e to the Gar 
rar m and Pleasure Ground; contains in aaa plates, and 170 sy 
Is mailed for 15c. in stamps, andincludes your choice of one packet of 
the following novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery ; Seminole Watermelon, the most 
luscious grown; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the first season ; Nastur- 
tium Empress of India,the richest crimson color; New Pompone Zinnia, 
in all colorsmixed. Wil! mail one pkt. ofeach of these varieties, includ- 

aay A ZINNIA, ing the Calendar, for 60c. Mention paper and if a market gardener. 


_HENR Y A. DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BO THE THREE BELLE ROSES, 
Pua Here we have thre y iron-clad climb- 

ing roses (standing 4v° below zero) of 
3 different form and c olor, that cannot 







































blush White and rosy Red. The 
MA price of the three is so low that 
Wievery farm house, every city home, 
mmevery cottage, and every palace 
“mmshould be graced by them. Orders 
Mare booked and will be sent post- 
PYApaid soon as weather permits. 
ewe The “Three Belles,” postpaid, 50c¢. 
MaBLUE ALSATIAN 
4 The finest, freest blooming, fra- 
grant double blue violet ee ae 
Sea wine here. 2c. 
aa for$1.00. 4 Perpetual looming TEA ROSES—white, yellow 
aes ep a ne saffron. Elegant sorts, postpaid, 60etsa. Ever-blooming 
T PEAS. we oy mevelty, bloom continually. Package 10e. 
kg. mato 20c. 28 pkgs. Choice Flower 
Seeds, postpaid. ®1. Y lomo Sweet Home Faney contains over 
GO gorgeous sorts, i Roses and Plants by 100,000, Over 5,000 
Avres devoted to seed growing. Seed store area, over? acres. Remit for 
any of the above and get Finest Catalogue in America, containing be 
wiidering collection of Rare Plants, Flower:. and Vegetable Seed Novelties. 
fention this see JOH iN A. SALZER, LaCrosse: \ Wis 





























PLENDID FLOWERS and VEGETABLES so"? 


NONE BETTER. Don’t purchase Seeds or 
Plants elsewhere before sending for my New 

yon All lovers of flowers should have 
ae w ing: NEW — choice flower 
seeds should have it. yt who has a garden should havea 
copy. Mailed free to all customers, to others on receipt of 10 cents 

which can be deducted from first order, amounting to fifty cents. 

FOR 6cts (3 two-cent stamps.) I will mail a copy of my Catalogue 
e and one packet of either = the following choice novel- 
ties: New Dahlia F gold, has enormous double 
flowers resembling the ates dahlias: 3 New Phlox Grandifiora, 
remarkable for the size of Fag and brilliancy of colors, all colors 
mixed; Dwarf Ch 








t early variety, distinct in { 
growth and foliage, a great nov elty and a valuaple sort ; New Rosy : 
m Radish, the earliest, tender, crisp and delicious: ; New ' 
Cream Nutmeg Melon, without question the sweetest of all Mel- 
ons, the finest flavored Meion in cultivation, and best grown. 
For For 25cts.* copy of my catalogue and all five of the above Novel- 
ties mailed to your address 
I send you free by mail, 12 fine Geraniums, double . 
For only 6¢ only 60cts. orsingie, or 12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 5 
12 assorted Flowerin ng Plante aan Basket Plants,or 6 Tuberoses and 6 Gladiolus bulbs,or 6 Carnations, 


F antanas and |S ent hdres, Charles A. Recser, a Springfield, 0. 


distinct varieties: all labeled. Address, 


WI WX WK KG 
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GRAPE VINES, FRUIT jn ORNAMENTAL TREES 7 


- CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. ‘ 


Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. F 
You j Ht combines more good qualities than any other, { 

r 7x8 want PURE TESTED SEED or anything, 
for ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 
containing about pages with hundreds of illustrations. {IT’S A f 
ORDER. DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, and save : 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT MUSIC? 


If so send your name and address on a postal card for 
1889 Catalogue describing all the latest popular music; 3 
also telling how we are giving away any fiv 
pieces you may select in order to introduce 





limp cloth edition. LAIRD & LEE, Lakeside e Bidg., Chicago, I. 
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ROOM HOLDER | 
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= 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly = 

($1.00 per year) in every: family having a piano 

” 

— 
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kt 
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ororgan. We publish that very popular song, 
THE SHIP THAT CARRIES ME HOME, 
a sample copy of which we mail for 40 cents. 


Willis Woodward & Co., 842 & 844 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘ 5 -TPRANK® ies | 
—— Ox 


al 


Nearly 60,000 sold 
| Holds a Broom either end up; is never 
out of order, After scrub ing hang 
Hh your broom with brush down, and it 

} We, will dry out a and not 















mold or rot, and always keep its 








1 . ple poet and perfect 
outieination guaranteed on receipt of 15c. Boys and 
girls can more than double their money selling them. 
Send 2c. stamp for terms. 1doz. postpaid on receipt 
of 90 cts. address ENCLE SPRINC CUN co., 
Manufacturers of Patented Specialties, Hazleton, Pas 

















\N \ Bi commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
~ REASONS WHY _ ee 


PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 











To THE FLOWER ANDVEG ETASLE GARDEN 
Valuable to all who plant Vegetable or Flower Seeds. Will 
be mailedto any address FREE. Address | Estadlished 
| SROSMAN BROS.. Rocnesren.N.Y. 1840. 


LOOT tng tea btn nt 
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BR RO\ W N’S 
—FOR— is 
| the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, 
| 
| FLOWERING PLANTS, NewClimbing VINES, 


LADIES) AND CHILDREN’s) THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S _ 
We offer postpaid 
all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 
New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 


=| DRESSING 
BOOTS AND SHOES.  —- 
—# [27 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
= > S | 3 | at your own door, 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 


poe 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
| OLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW _ virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with an equal 


oe 





| MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 

| Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write 
Jor it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers and Importers, WEST GROVE, PA. | 


of water, glycerine, &c., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
n taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 

ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 

t is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 

t is more nutritious than other Oils. 

—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 

perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the pogeee qualities abounding in the stores. 

—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have it. 

t is unquestionably the purest and best COD-L IVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
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BEAUTY or POLISH» 

SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. : 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date eopome your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


No other disease excites so much terror as Asiatic 
cholera. Yet cholera infantum far exceeds it as a 
destroyer of human life. The invasions of Asiatic 
cholera have always been at long intervals; the rav- 
ages of cholera infantum occur every summer. 

In Philadelphia the average mortality from all 
diseases during the more healthy weeks is about 
three hundred; but in 1872, there were, in a single 
week of July, over five hundred deaths of children 
under five years of age. In 1876, again, during the 
hottest week of July, there were four hundred and 
thirty-four deaths of infants under two years of age, 
and matters were still worse in New York. 

The connection of this disease with a high tem- 
perature and the special liability to it of bottle-fed 
infants are universally admitted. Still, physicians 
are not agreed as to its precise nature. Doctor 
Meinert, of Dresden, Germany, has been making 
careful investigations into the subject, and thinks 
he has ascertained the following, among other facts: 

A high temperature with high wind is not danger- 
ous; but a moderate temperature without wind 
increases the number of cases and the mortality. 
Hot days without wind are the worst. Ina period 
of uniform high temperature, there is an increase of 
heat in the dwellings, by accumulation, and a corre- 
sponding increase of mortality. 

Insufficient ventilation renders the inside tempera- 
ture much higher than the outside, and so invites 
and aggravates the disease, which, for this reason, 
prevails in blocks more than in detached houses. 
Less disease was found in the underground tene- 
ments and on the upper floors, the first floor faring 
worst, apparently because of the heat reflected from 
the pavement. 

The greater mortality of bottle-fed infants is due 
to their failure to be supplied with sufficient water, 
with which, by its evaporation on the surface, the 
normal temperature of the body is regulated. The 
breast-fed child gets water through its nurse, whose 
thirst induces her to drink copiously. 

The cry of the bottle-fed infant for water is met 
by giving it milk, which is really food, and not only 
fails to furnish the needed fluid for evaporation, but 
increases the feverish heat, by disturbing the stom- 
ach and bowels. 

—_—_—_- 
JIM CROW. 


When the writer was a child, there was in her 
father’s family a pet crow, who went by the name of 
“Jim,” and who possessed his full share of the mis- 
chievous propensities for which all his kind are 
famous. 

Spools of thread, thimbles, bits of lace and ribbon 
he pounced upon and carried off whenever he could, 
unperceived, get his bill upon them. . 

Jim’s tongue was “split”? in the hope that he 
would be able to talk, but the only word he ever 
learned to articulate was “mawther,” and that he 
repeated on all occasions. Mother was very good to 
him, and he seemed to realize that the name applied 
toher. If one of us children said “mother” when 
Jim was near, he was sure to scream “Mawther! 
mawther! mawther!”’ 

One of his naughty tricks was stealing pocket- 
handkerchiefs. If, on washing day, the clothes 
were spread on the grass to dry, Jim would carry off 
every handkerchief, and secrete it in a corner of the 
back chamber. Fortunately we discovered his place 
of deposit, and removed his stolen treasures as fast 
as he put them there. Then the rogue took to hiding 
things at the top of a tall poplar-tree. 

Aunt Lucy Pike came to visit us, and took a violent 
dislike to the “horrid crow’’; she couldn’t “endure 
the sight of him.” The intelligent bird promptly 
discovered her sentiments, and would scream loudly 
whenever she appeared. Indeed, he seemed to find 
her presence a constant temptation to all sorts of 
misbehavior. 

One Sunday morning Aunt Lucy was preparing 
for church. 
with lilacs and ribbon of the same color. This she 
had laid out on the table, and was adjusting her veil 
before the glass. 


She had a new lace bonnet, trimmed | 


Atthat moment Jim flew in at the open window, 
and alighted on the back of a chair. 

“Get out of here, you wicked crow!” cried Aunt 
Lucy, flourishing her hair-brush. 

“Mawther! mawther!” screamed Jim. In less 
time than it takes to tell it the rogue flew to the 
table, seized that lace bonnet in his bill, and went 
sailing off with it to the top of the poplar-tree. 

Aunt Lucy was nearly frantic, and vowed she 
would have revenge. Brother Arthur procured a 
long ladder and climbed into the poplar. Jim 
watched him with his bead-like eyes, crying “Maw- 
ther! mawther!” now softly and then loudly. When 
Arthur was close upon him, the mischievous bird 
tried to seize the bonnet and fly away with it; but 
the lace caught on some twigs, and the crow flew off 
without it. 

Aunt Lucy recovered her bonnet, but the lace was 
badly torn. She was able to.darn it up, however, 
so that to me it looked as nice as before. The crow 
seemed to realize that this piece of mischief might 
get him into serious trouble, for he did not come to 
the house again for two days, or not till after Aunt 
Lucy’s departure. Cc. F. H. 

——_—_@—__—_ 


WHAT TIRED HIM. 


Philosophy is philosophy, whether you find it at 
the Concord School or in a horse-car. A passenger 
on the front platform was tired—dreadfully tired. 
“Tired, eh! What yer been doin’?” asked the driver. 


“Been nailin’ up boxes all day and expect I’ll have 
a good deal more of it to-morrow.” 

“Aint that what they hired you for?” 

“Yes, but a man’s got to get tired once in a while,” 
said the box-nailer as he _— away at a pretty stiff 
old pipe and seemed anything but pleased with him- 
self or anybody else. 

“That’s just it,’ added the driver, with another 
chirp; ‘“‘you’ve been riding with me now going on 
two years, and i always got the same story. 
If you aint tired to-night you make yourself tired 
by fretting because you may be tired to-morrow 
night. 

“It aint the work that makes you tired, old fellow; 
it’s your mind. If you just do your work to-day 
and let to-morrow’s work wait until you come to it 
you’ll be all right. 

“That’s the way I do, and you don’t find me kick- 
ing every day about what I’ve got to do the next,” 
and with this piece of fatherly advice the driver 
began to hum “Annie Laurie.”—Providence Tele- 
gram. 
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SIX AND FOUR. 


The study of mathematics is especially recom- 
mended as a means of developing the reasoning 
faculty. No doubt it is adapted to accomplish that 
very desirable end; but it seems to fail in some 
cases. 


“Six and four are how many?” asks the teacher. 

“Eleven!” shouts a little boy, who has worked 
hard to learn by rote as much of his arithmetic as 
possible. 

“Hum,” says the teacher, shaking his head; “‘think 
a moment.” 

“Twelve.” 

“No.” 

“Thirteen.” 

“Now what makes you think it could be thirteen? 
Suppose you had guessed a smaller number—ten, for 
instance?’ 

“Oh no,” said the boy, confidently; “it couldn’t be 
ten.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because five and five make that!’’ 


—_———_>—__—_. 
BLIND? 


Two little girls, returning hand in hand from 
school, saw a small and very tired-looking dog lying 
crouched, with closed eyes, at the feet of a half- 
famished beggar on the street-corner. The girls 
stopped, bent curiously and pityingly over the dog, 
and began to speculate as to whether he was blind. 


“T don’t believe he can see us,’ said one of them. 
“‘He doesn’t seem to take any notice. He’s blind.” 

“Perhaps it’s only because he’s so tired,’ the 
other suggested. 

The _ dog slowly opened and closed his eyes, 
but paid no attention to the children. 

“No,” said the second of the girls again, “‘he isn’t 
blind. I'll show you.” 

Bending down close to the dog, with her face full 
of the utmost good faith, the child opened her little 
hand before his eyes, and said: 

“How nmiany fingers?” 


RATTLESNAKE AND COW. 


Horses and cattle, it is frequently said, rarely, if 
ever, suffer death from the bite of a rattlesnake. 
But a hunter in the Potomac Valley came upon the 
evidences of a double tragedy which goes to disprove 
this opinion. 


While hunting the other day I found the dead 
body of acow. She had not been long dead. I was 
speculating as to the cause of her death when I 
noticed a large rattlesnake dangling from one of her 
crumpled horns. 

The indications were that the cow had seen the 
snake coiled and in the act of springing upon her, and 
had accordingly hooked the reptile, the horn pene- 
trating the snake’s bod 
unable to free himself. The cow’s horn had pierced 
and killed the rattler, but the snake’s fangs had 
killed the cow. 

a 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


The stupidity of servants is a trial to the most 
even-tempered mistress, but it sometimes serves to 
amuse the other members of the household. Here 
was a girl who belonged in the familiar category of 
“children and fools.”’ 


“If any one should call this afternoon, Mary, say 
that I am not well,” said a mistress to a newly en- 
gaged servant. “I’m afraid I ate a little too much 
of that rich pudding for dinner, and it, or something 
else, has brought on a severe headache. I am going 
to lie down.” 

A few moments later the mistress from her room 
near the head of the stairs heard Mary say to two 
aristocratic ladies who called for the first time: 

“Yes’m, Mrs. B—— is to home, but she eat so 
much pudding for dinner, she had to go to bed.” 


—____—@——____ 
NATURAL MISTAKE. 


Young Ted, who has not yet begun to read Doctor 
Holmes’s charming works, the other day heard 
his father mention the “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” 

‘*What is that, pa?” he asked. 

“What do you mean?” 


“Why, the water cracker of the breakfast table 
| that you just spoke about.” 





so that the rattler was | 
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For a good spring medicine we confidently recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. By its use the blood is purified, 
enriched and vitalized, that tired feeling is entirely 








| The appetite is restored and sharpened, the digestive 
| organs are toned, and the kidneys and liver invigorated. 
| Those who have never tried 


- Hood’s 


_ Sarsaparilla 


| 

| should do so this season. It is a thoroughly honest and 
| reliable preparation, purely vegetable, and contains no 
| injurious ingredient whatever. Thousands who have 
taken it with benefit, testify to its curative power. 

“I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for loss of appetite, dys- 
pepsia and general languor. It did me a vast amount of 
good, and I have no hesitancy in recommending it.” 
J. W. WILLEFORD, Quincy, Lil. 


That Tired Feeling 


“For a first-class spring medicine my wife and I think 
very highly of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. We both took it 
last spring. It did us a great deal of good, and we felt 
better through the hot weather than ever before. It 
cured my wife of sick headache, from which she has 
suffered a great deal, and relieved me of a dizzy, tired 
feeling. I think every one ought to take something to 
purify the blood before the hot weather comes on, and 
we shall take Hood’s Sarsaparilla this spring.” J. H. 
PEARCE, Supt. Granite Railway Co., Concord, N. H. 

Give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


| is prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Mandrake, 
| Dock, Juniper Berries, and other well-known vegetable 
| remedies, in such a peculiar manner as to derive the 
| full medicinal value of each. It will cure, when in the 
power of medicine, scrofula, salt rheum, sores, boils, 
| pimples, all humors, dyspepsia, biliousness, sick head- 
| ache, indigestion, general debility, catarrh, rheumatism, 
kidney and liver complaints. It overcomes that extreme 
tired feeling, caused by change of climate, season, or life, 
and imparts life and strength to the whole system. 


Scrofula Humor 





the whole top of his head was one complete mass of 
matter. Idoctored with him two years and found no re- 
lief, and then I heard of Hooa’s Sarsaparilla. I gave him 
one bottle, and there was a most wonderful improve- 
ment. I then got one bottle more and that cured him 
completely. I would not be without Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla in the house. I give it to my children for a spring 
medicine.” Mrs. H. D. LEROY, 1641 Hogan Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Has a record of cures of Scrofula and other blood dis- 
eases never equalled by any other preparation. The 
most severe cases yield to this remedy when others have 
failed to have the slightest effect. Hereditary scrofula, 
which clings to the blood with the greatest tenacity, is 
cured by this peculiar medicine. Its many remarkable 
| cures have won for Hood’s Sarsaparilla the title of “The 
| greatest blood purifier ever discovered.” 

| “I take Hood's Sarsaparilla every year as a spring 
| tonic, with most satisfactory results.” C. PARMELEE, 

349 Bridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Stronger Every Day 
| “I have been troubled a great deal with headache, had 
| no appetite, no strength, and felt as mean as any one 
| could, and be about my work. Since taking Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla I have not had the headache, my food has 
| relished, and seemed to do me good, and I have felt my- 
self growing stronger every day. I thoroughly believe 
| in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” M,. A. STEINMAN, 19 Grand 
| Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| 


| N.B. Besure to get 


Hood’s 


_ Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








overcome and the whole body given strength and vigor. | 


“My little boy was so badly afflicted with scrofula, that | 
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| The chief reason for the marvellous success of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is found in the article itself. It is merit 
that wins, and the fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
actually accomplishes what is claimed for it,is what has 
gained its firm and constantly increasing hold upon the 
confidence of the people. From a small beginning it has 
in ten years won its way to the front, despite the 


The Spring 
Medicine 


most powerful opposition. Nothing but recognized 
| merit, assisted by skilful, original and honest advertis- 
| ing, has given Hood’s Sarsaparilla the largest sale and 
| made it the medicine first in the confidence of our coun- 
| trymen. 

| Ifyou need agood medicine to purify your blood, give 
you an appetite, or build up your nerve, mental or 
bodily strength, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla this season. 


Blood Poison 

| “For years at irregular intervals in all seasons, I suf- 

fered the intolerable burning and itching of blood poi- 
j soning by ivy. It would break out on my legs, in my 
throat andeyes. Last spring I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a blood purifier, with no thought of it as a special 
remedy for ivy poisoning, but it has effected a perma- 
nent cure.” CALVIN 'T. SHUTE, Wentworth, N. H. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of blood poison, gave 
me a noble appetite, overcame headache and dizziness, 
so that now I am able to work again.” LUTHER NASON, 
53 Church St., Lowell, Mass. It 


Makes the 
Weak Strong 


“For a first-class spring medicine, my wife and I think 
| very highly of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. We both took it 
last spring. Itdid us a vreat deal of good and we felt 
better through the hot weather than ever before. It 
eured my wife of sick headache, from which she has 
suffered a great deal, and relieved me of a dizzy, tired 
feeling. I think every one ought to take something to 
| purify the blood before the hot weather comes on, and we 
| shall certainly take Hood’s Sarsaparilla this spring.” 
| J. H. PEARCE, Supt. Granite Railway Co., Concord, N. H. 


In Early Spring 

“TI wish to enroll my name as one of those who have 
derived health from the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. For 
| many years I have taken it, especially in the early spring, 
when I am troubled with dizziness, dullness, unpleasant 
| taste in my mouth in the morning. It removes this bad 
| taste, relieves my headache and makes me feel greatly 
refreshed, The two bottles I have used this spring have 
been worth many dollars to me. I advise all my friends 
to take it.” JouNn BINNS, 663 43d Street, Town of Lake, 

Chicago, Ill. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Purifies 
the Blood 


“I was feeling very much worn out and found nothing 

to benefit me till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I have now 
taken several bottles, and it has made me feel perfectly 
well. I was also troubled with sores breaking out in my 
| mouth, but since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla have had no 
further trouble from them. I have recommended it to 
others, who have been very much benefited by it.” Mrs. 
MARY ADDERLY, Decatur, Ill. 

“I think Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine for 
| women, or any one who has bad blood.” JENNIE E. 
SMITH, East Broad Top, Pa. 


Better than for Years 

“I have been for years a great sufferer from severe 
| nervous headache, but never found any relief till I be- 
gan to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Before the second 
| bottle was gone my headaches were not so severe nor so 
| frequent. I am just beginning the fourth bottle, and 
have not felt so well for years. The confused dizzy feel- 
ing in the head is absolutely gone, and my general health 
is wonderfully improved.” Mrs. W. S. CARTWRIGHT, 
Shelter Island, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


| 100 Doses One Dollar 
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